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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | of officers better calculated for such a service; 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord, Nelson was fortunate in commanding them, 
de Saumarez. F'rom Original Papers in the| and they in being commanded by him. It is 
Possession of his Family. By Sir John Ross, | true, indeed, that his particular favourite, Cap- 
C.B. K.S. A. &c. &c. 2vols. 8vo. London, tain Troubridge, was intended for his second 
1838. Bentley. {in command instead of Sir James Saumarez ; 
Tuat the family of any individual who has and the latter would no doubt have been sent 
been distinguished in life should endeavour, | home, according to the orders he had received : 
with grateful anxiety, to preserve a lasting me-| but, with the chance of such an engagement as 
morial of their relative’s fame, is most natural ; | that which they anticipated, the well-tried cap- 
but some little discrimination is requisite in the tain of the Orion and his highly disciplined 
selection of hands competent to discharge the crew could not be spared ; and, although Nelson 
task in a judicious manner, should it so happen | carefully concealed his feelings towards Sauma- 
that none of the family feel themselves compe- rez, they were but too manifest by the chary 
tent to the performance of the duty. In the manner in which he expressed himself on this 
present instance, the choice appears to have!and on former occasions.” 
been an unlucky one. Sir John Ross does not} We are thus prepared for the following :— 
possess the qualities needful in a literary biogra- “ On the morning of the 3d, Sir James, finding 
pher ; and the consequence of his undertaking, | himself sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
a matter for which he was so eminently unfit, | his wounds to leave the ship, went on board the 
has been the production of a work of the poorest | Vanguard to congratulate the admiral in person 
character in every respect, alike discreditable!on the glorious result of the battle. He found 
toits author and his subject. ‘Two volumes of several of his brother officers on the quarter- 
more vapid, ill written, ill digested, and incon-|deck, discussing the merits of the action. 
sistent feebleness, we never had the misfortune Some regret having been expressed at the 


towade through. No discretion has been exer- | escape of the two sternmost ships of the French 
cised upon the fond effusions of aged affections ‘line, Sir James said to the admiral, ‘ It was un- 
or sorrows of personal friendships; but every (fortunate we did not-——’ and was proceeding 
thing furnished, no matter whence or how, has |to say, ‘ all anchor on the same side.’ But, be- 
been crudely thrown into the heterogeneous fore he could finish the sentence, Nelson hastily 
heap, and we have, among our many publications interrupted him, exclaiming, ‘ Thank God, 


of partial biography, one, perhaps, of the weakest /there was no order!’ Thus turning the con- 
that ever issued from the press. Lord de Sau-| versation, he entered his cabin, and sent for 
marez was a gallant sailor: it is to be lamented | Captain Ball. While Sir James was receiving 
that his services should have met with such a the congratulations of his brother captains on 
record. We must, however, run over some of being the second in command, no doubt being 
the salient points in this abortion. | entertained among them that the admiral would 
The advertisement sets out by telling us|make most honourable mention of his name as 
thaten |such,—an honour which he so highly deserved, 
“In perusing the following Memoir, the;and which is usual in similar cases,—Captain 
reader must not be surprised if he finds that | Ball came on deck, and interrupted the con- 
the accounts of the several battles in which the |versation by observing, ‘ Nelson says there is 
illustrious Saumarez was engaged, differ in some | to be no second in command ; we are all to be 
degree from those previously given to the pub. | alike in his despatches! We need scarcely 
lie. Every circumstance connected with them |say that this was eventually the case; but we 
has been carefully examined, and whatever|may relate the circumstances which induced 
statements are now advanced can be borne out | Saumarez, without the least intention to offend, 
by documentary evidence.” to make the observation at which offence was 
As a sample of this promised diversity, and|taken. It was the custom of Nelson, when in 
the variation from antecedent history, we may |communication or in company with the captains 
refer to part of Sir John Ross’s version of the| under his command, to converse with them on 
battle of the Nile, in which he tries to impugn |the various modes of attacking the enemy under 
the conduct of the glorious Nelson. First, we | different circumstances ; and, on one of these 
find the following strange extract from a jour-| occasions, Sir James Saumarez, who had seen 
nal kept by Saumarez for his family :— the evil consequences of doubling on the enemy, 
“ Monday [July 30].—I find from Captain |especially in a night action, had differed with 
Ball that the enemy were seen steering towards |the admiral in that plan of attack, saying, that 
Alexandria thirty days ago, and we are once more |‘ it never required two English ships to capture 
making the best of our way for that place. Ione French, and that the damage which they 
understand that two of our frigates were} must necessarily do to each other might render 
seen a few days since at Candia; it seems de-|them both unable to fight an enemy’s ship that 
creed we shall never meet with them. J am|had not been engaged ; and as in this case two 
surprised the admiral did not endeavour | ships could be spared to the three-decker, every 

‘0 fall in with them, as they probably have cer-|one might have his own opponent.’ It would 
tain information where the enemy’s fleet are,| perhaps be deemed invidious to mention the 
from vessels they may have spoken with, and|individual cases of English ships which fired 
they otherwise would be a great acquisition to|on each other in this action; but that this did 
our squadron.” actually happen, and that many of our brave 
Previous to going into battle, the author ven-|men fell by our own shot is a fact too noto- 
bares to say rious to be disputed. Moreover, had the four 
* Never could there have been selected a set|sternmost ships of the enemy’s line done their 








duty as they ought, by slipping their cables 
soon after the action commenced, and making 
sail to windward, they would have made an 
easy capture of the Culloden as she lay agreumits 
and afterwards, by doubling on the Vanguard, 
they would suabahly have given a different turn 
to the affair. The enemy’s ships being moored 
160 yards apart, left space enough for the Brit. 
ish ships to pass between them, and rake the 
ship on each side, as the Theseus did ; whereas, 
by anchoring outside, our squadron had equally 
to suffer the raking fire of the enemy as they 
approached, without being able to retaliate in 
the same way, thereby losing the important 
effect of two double-shotted broadsides, besides 
the advantage of being anchored in shore, to 
prevent the possibility of the enemy doubling 
on a disabled ship, or of their running on shore 
and destroying those that were vanquished. 
It has been insisted on that Nelson, in omitting 
to mention the name of his second in command, 
only followed the example of Earl St. Vincent ; 
and this may have been the case: but it cannot 
justify his evident reluctance to acknowledge 
the position in which Sir James really stood. 
Every officer in the service must know that, if 
Nelson had lost his life, the command would 
have devolved on Sir James Saumarez: yet, in 
his public letter, he not only avoids mentioning 
him, but he endeavours to represent the captain 
of the Vanguard as his successor in that re- 
sponsible situation. His great friendship for 
Sir ‘Thomas Troubridge was, no doubt, the 
motive that occasioned the substitution, and 
led to this injustice; which he carried so far 
as to remonstrate, in his private letters to 
Earl St. Vincent and Earl Spencer, against any 
honours being conferred on Sir James Saumarez 
which were not equally bestowed on Sir Thomas 
Troubridge. When Nelson's great popularity, 
at this period, is considered, it may appear less 
extraordinary that this request should have had 
weight. Yet it cannot but surprise an impartial 
reader, in after-ages, that no honours or dis- 
tinctions, except on the commander-in-chief, 
should have followed a victory which Mr. Pitt, 
in the House of Commons, pronounced to be 
the greatest on record.” 

We will offer no comment on this statement, 
nor on the pseudo reasoning of the author : 
another short passage may indicate why Nelson 
might entertain some displeasure against the 
senior captain of his fleet, his ** second in com- 
mand.” Sir John, adopting a style of maudlin 
cant which seems queer from him, says :— 

‘¢ From the character which has already been 
portrayed of Sir James, the reader will not be 
surprised to find that the Orion was the first to 
hoist the pendant at the mizen-peak, and there- 
by to shew an example to the fleet worthy of 
imitation, in returning thanks tothe great 
Disposer of events and Giver of all victory for 
that which they had just obtained over their 
enemies. A discourse on this occasion was de- 
livered by-the clergyman of the Orion, which 
must have made a great and lasting impression 
on the hearers; but the circumstance, which is 
much easier to be imagined than described, of a 
ship’s company on their knees at prayers, and 
offering up a most solemn thanksgiving for the 
Divine mercy and favour which had been so 
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fully manifested towards them, must have ex- 
cited feelings in the minds of the prisoners —- 
the demoralised eitizens of the republic—which 
had never before been known tothem ; and we 
understand that they did not fail to express their 
astonishment and admiration at a scene of that 
kind under such circumstances.” 

Not to observe on the silliness of this descrip. 
tion, it is enough to notice that Saumarez’s 
** shewing an example to the fleet,”’ rather an- 
ticipated and clashed with the admiral’s own or- 
ders issued early on the 2d, the morning after 
the battle, to all the captains, and couched in 
these words— 

**¢ Almighty God having blessed his ma- 
jesty’s arms with victory, the admiral intends 
returning thanksgiving for the same at two 
o’clock this day; and he recommends every 
ship doing the same as soon as convenient. 

*¢¢ Horatio Netson.’” 

If we want another specimen of the differ. 
ence between Sir John Ross’s ideas respecting 
events, and those previously entertained, it 
may be found in his observations on the actions 
fought by Sir J. Saumarez off Algesiras ; in the 
first of which he was worsted in spite of his 


expressed, would have been kept in the back. 


majesty’s service; and it does not appear that 
he had taken any notice of the manifest neglect 
of his claims until the peace of 1814, when, at 
the conclusion of the war, peerages were con- 
ferred on those officers of the army and navy 
who had most highly distinguished themselves. 
He now found his name omitted; while Sir 
Edward Pellew, an officer junior to him on the 
list of admirals, who had never commanded a 
ship in a general action, and who was not even 
a Knight of the Bath, was raised to the dignity 
of baron. Sir James could not but consider this 
circumstance as an injustice to his superior 
claims; and we know that Sir Edward Pellew, 
then created Baron Exmouth, admitted that Sir 
James's claims for that high honour were far 
greaterthanhisown. We may add, that every 
officer of his majesty’s navy was of the same 
opinion. Feeling himself bound to remonstrate, 
a correspondence took place between Sir James 
and some of his majesty’s ministers on the sub- 
ject, but without effect.” 

At last, however, in 1831, ‘* Sir James hav- 
ing arrived in London, had communication 
with Sir James Graham, then first lord of the | 
Admiralty, after which he wrote as follows :— 





brave and able efforts, and in the last of which 
the enemy did almost more in self-destruction 
than was done by the British fleet. Neverthe- 
less, Sir John remarks :— 

* Taking into account every circumstance re- 
garding the actions of the 6th and 12th July,— 
the severity of the former, the intermediate 
exertions, the professional skill, the daring and 
the tact displayed in the latter, and the com- 
plete discomfiture of the enemy’s well-arranged 

lans for the destruction of our commerce at 

isbon and the subsequent relief of their army in 
Egypt, — this victory was equal to, if not greater 
in importance, than either the battles of St. 
Vineent or the Nile; for the former of which 
Jervis was created an earl, and Nelson a baron 
Sor the latter, immediately on the arrival of the 
news in England. [!!!] Yet, after a lapse of se- 
veral months—after praises had been heaped 
upon Sir James—after the thanks of both houses 
of parliament had been voted to him for the 
fifth time—after his eminent services had been 
acknowledged by every large corporation, and 
generally throughout the kingdom—after the 
highest encomiums had been pronounced on 
him by Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelson,— 
inetead of a peerage, which he as richly de- 
served as either of the other two, he was deco- 
rated only with the red riband.” 

It may be well to observe here, that though 
worldly honours are unquestionably legitimate 
objects of the ambition of even very religious 
persons, Sir John Ross succeeds in representing 
Saumarez as having a most inordinate appetite 
for a title. The contrast between this morbid 
feeling, and the conventicle language in which 
it is expressed, is often quite ludicrous. We 
will illustrate this. Listen to the oracle :— 

‘* He was one of theoldest members (I believe, 
President) of the Society for promoting Christ- 
ian Knowledge, having become a subscriber to 
that institution in the year 1789; he was also 
president of the Royal Naval Charitable Insti- 
tution, and of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, as well as a large contributor. He was, 
moreover, vice-president of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and of the Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews; patron 
of the National Schools of the Bethel Union ; 
the Provident Society; the Church of England 


Sunday School; the Church of England Mis- 


sionary Society, &c. His mind and his time, 


therefore, were employed in a manner no less 
honourable and useful than it had been in his 





«* ¢ London, 9th September, 1831. 
¢¢ This morning I had a long interview with 
Sir James Graham, who, I must say, is most 
favourably inclined towards me, and assures me 
that Earl Grey, with whom he has had frequent 
conversations, is equally so. I have an appoint- 
ment with the latter to-morrow, but I do not 


ground by a sensible biographer; 


ing done in making a baronet into 
red riband into a lord, is as glibly p 


of exactly the same importance. 


‘€ differing in some degree from 


cast a glance at a few of his other abs 
Lord de Saumarez was born in 
entered the navy at an early age, 


nowned ; but hear the description 
voyage, when twelve years old, wh 


blundering confusion of style :— 
** Great pains were taken by the 


we find that he went on board the 


was a relative of the family, on the 
September following.” 

Now comes a touch or two of 
worthy of a penny-a-liner : — 





anticipate any favourable result, and can only 
say, ‘ God's will be done !” 
** We need scarcely add, that his application 
was stccessful; Sir James was raised to the 
|long-expected and well-merited we | of a 
| baron on the Ist of October, 1831. The follow- 
| ing extract of a letter from Lady Saumarez to her 
son, describing thearrival of the first intelligence, 
we are sure will be perused with interest : — 
«* © Saumarez, 4th October, 1831. 


marez with talents, and qualities of 


tion: a sound judgment and quick 
soon led him to perceive his defici 


laudable ambition to remedy it by 


but our 


author parades them; and, ‘ God's will” be. 


a baron, a 
rated of as 


if the concerns of heaven and of earth were 


Having neither time nor inclination to com. 
pare any more of Sir John Ross’s accounts, 


those pre 


viously given to the public!” we will merely 


urdities, 
1757, and 


in which 


elder members of his family were already re. 


of his first 
hich is, at 


least, a remarkable example of the author's 


Captain to 


improve the talents of young Saumarez, which 
soon became apparent: but the commodore 
being obliged to return home on account of ill 
health, he placed him in the Winchelsea; and 


Pembroke, 


bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Proby, and commanded ny Captain Durell, who 


14th Aug. 


1770, and joined the former ship on the 2th 


biography 


** Nature happily had endowed young San. 


mind and 


heart, which in a great measure repaired the 
want of a regular and more enlarged educa- 


sensibility 
ency in ac. 


quired knowledge; and he was inspired witha 


every exer- 


tion the feeble means within his reach could 


accomplish. When, indeed, it is 





“© T also remember, my dear James, that 
October is an eventful month to us all ; that to- 


History,’ composed his little libra 


considered 


that only a few volumes of the ‘ Spectator’ and 
* Idler,’ with some stray volumes of the Roman 


wy, it may 


| morrow is your wedding-day, and Sunday is justly be inferred that it was no ordinary capacity 
your birth-day,—and you may be sure we shall or moderate application which could form a 


not fail to keep them both in remembrance, in 
| our prayers and warmest wishes, that they may 
ever be numbered among those marked blessed. 
Our register has now to unrol a brilliant page, 
which, I trust, the same Divine hand that in- 
scribed it will seal with that stamp. Wonder- 
ful it is yet to me—so suddenly, so wnexpect- 
edly did it come at last! I admit there is no 
excuse for my incredulity, except that of think- 
ing your dear father had been so strangely de- 
prived of his well-earned reward through the 
injustice of man on so many occasions, because 
far better things than man could give were in 
store for him. And although I did not doubt, 
if any naval peers were created at the corona- 
tion, he would be one, [ did not allow my 
thoughts to dwell upon it; and when the 
Gazette arrived without his name, I gave it up 
altogether. You may therefore judge my sur- 
prise on Wednesday morning, when a tap at 
my door announced Betty Williams, who, in 
breathless agitation, came to my bedside to say 
Mr. C. Lefebvre was below, to inform me ‘ Sir 
James was made a lord!’ When I joined him 
at breakfast, an hour after, he gave me so 
many interesting particulars which he had 
heard, that the account could not be disbelieved ; 
but the entrance of two letters removed every 
shadow of doubt. The accounts from England 
of the receplion of this event every where, from 
all classes and parties, have no parallel.’”’ 

Poor human vanities, so mixed with a higher 
and better order of mind, however puritanically 





character such as was manifested by 


him.” 


This is genuine goosey-gandering, and would 


be superb, were we not informed, i 


whose regard he preserved to the 


was of great service in improving hi 
ance with modern literature.” 


sensical rhodomontade and contrad 
be added. 


sell, and distributed his crew int 
ships according to the final orders 


disposition to do good.’ [Why sho 


ritable institutions, and in his ow 
give ‘a striking and useful examp 








Instead of becoming elevated by prosperity, 
sincere and unaffected piety induced him © 


take a leading part in the establishm 
n person to 


n the next 


page but one, that * his first journal is of the 
Winchelsea, Captain Samuel Cranston Goodall, 
and commences on the 8th November, 1770, at 
which time he was first rated a midshipman: 
he remained in that ship until the 14th Febru- 
ary, 1772. During these seventeen months he 
gained a valuable friend in Captain Goodall, 


end of his 


life. Saumarez had constant access to his cabin: 
he allowed him to write there, and make extracts 
from the best authors in his possession, which 


's acquaint. 


Some other specimens of this sort of non- 


iction may 


“ Captain Saumarez having paid off the Rus- 


o different 
he had re- 


ceived from the Admiralty, repaired to London, 
and after paying his respects to Earl Hove, 
proceeded to Guernsey to receive the congta- 
tulations of his numerous friends; ud these 
were far from altering ‘ the natural bent of 


his 
uld they ?] 
his 


ent of cha- 


le of moral 
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and religious life.” But his noble mind was 
never diverted from the service and the good of 
his country; he was constantly attentive to 
every circumstance that concerned the duties of 
his profession.” 

Why it should be inferred that a moral and 
religious life is inconsistent with patriotism, we 
are rather at a loss to imagine; but list to some 
more of the pleasant Jétises with which these 
volumes are stuffed. In 1784, when Louis 
XVI. laid the foundation-stone for improve- 
ments at Cherbourg, we are told in a tone 
which reminds us of the melancholy Jaques’s 
description of the Fool's in the forest, who said 
“very gravely, it is ten o’clock.”’ 

“ Captain Saumarez was present at the above 
imposing ceremony, and had the honour of 
being introduced to the French king, by whom 
he was treated with the greatest attention. It 
is worthy of remark, that this was the only time 
during his long life that he ever set his foot in 
France, and he returned directly to Guernsey 
much gratified by his excursion.” 

It seems equally wonderful that in six years, 
and in the absence of Saumarez, too, the natives 
of his native isle made a wonderful progress, 
thus mentioned by Sir John Ross :— 

“ Between the period of Captain Saumarez’s 
departure from Guernsey in 1776, and his re- 
turn in 1782, the island of Guernsey had under- 
gone great and important changes. The war 
with America had brought an influx of stran- 
gers; wealth and its attendant luxuries had 
superseded the simple mode of living of its in- 
habitants ; society had extended; and when 
the peace took place, at the close of 1782, no 
spot of its size could display a greater appear. 
ance of prosperity, civilisation, and beauty.” 

And only read on the momentous narrative : 

“ Between the years 1785 and 1787, the 
island was twice honoured with a visit from 
Prince William Henry, our present most gra- 
cious sovereign ; and, however great the change 
had been in men and manners since it had be- 
held a prince of the blood on its shores, the loy- 
alty of the islanders had sustained no diminu- 
tion, and the arrival of the prince, then a 
lieutenant of the Hebe, Captain Thornborough, 
excited the most unbounded joy. Every one’s 
heart glowed at seeing the son of a monarch 
whom they were accustomed to regard with 
veneration and love; and as people who lived 
in the habitual belief that to ‘fear God and ho- 
nour the King’ is a ‘united precept,’ every 
mark of respect and attachment was exhibited 
on both occasions. When his royal highness 
came the second time, as captain of the Pegasus, 
the homage which had been paid to him at 
the first visit, as son of their sovereign, was 
mingled with respect to himself. Some there 
are who yet remember, and still delight to re- 
late, the account of the elegant déjeiné* with 
which the illustrious prince entertained a party 
on board the Pegasus; after which his royal 
highness honoured Captain Saumarez and his 
brothers with his company at dinner, and at- 
tended a ball in the evening at the assembly- 
tooms. In 1787, when Captain Saumarez had 
nearly attained his thirtieth year, peace seemed 


* The following is a worthy companion :—* Lord de 
Saumatez’s amiable disposition afforded him support 
under severe and unexpected losses of every description, 
of which the following anecdote is a proof. In the sprin, 
h 1834, he met with a loss on his journey to visit Sir 

ohn Orde at Beckingham, which we will venture to say 
would have been borne in a very different way by many 


of his brother officers. His own carri ing under 
- ait, he had borrowed one from the. coadinnabae, 
jy could only take one trunk behind; in this trunk 
ee, servant, who had lived a long time in the 
° mde had deposited his valuable diamond star of the 

of the Bath, a with some costly jewels and 
trinkets belonging to Lady de Saumarez and her daugh- 


to be completely established. At an early age 
he had attained, by his own merit, the highest 
rank to which an officer could be advanced: he 
had fully established a character equally ex- 
alted for courage and professional talent ; and 
having been, wherever fortune had placed him, 
always in the best society, his manners as a gen- 
tleman were no less elegant than his person, 
which was tall and graceful, while his hand- 
some features denoted a heart susceptible of the 
dictates both of humanity and love. It is not 
then to be wondered at, when he returned to 
his native island, that he still cherished an at- 
tachment which he had long formed ; especially 
when he found her, on whom he had fixed his 
affections, possessed of every quality which 
could ensure mutual happiness; neither can it 
appear surprising that on her part the regard 
should be equally warm and sincere. The ap- 
pearance of hostilities in the same year, however, 
occasioned a suspension of his matrimonial 
arrangements.” 

Oh for a penny a line, a garret in Grub 
Street, and romance writing for boarding- 
school girls, instead of the history of boarding 
tars !_“* The appearance of hostilities ” is no- 
thing in this quotation to what it is a page 
later, when we learn, with absolute astonish- 
ment, that “in 1790 appearances of hostility 
took place !!”—Vol. I. p. 89. . 

We will not trouble our readers with the 
garrulous recollections of old age which the 
author has picked up and dished out without 
one atom of discretion, nor much with the sad 
old tales and twaddle which he re-tails. A little 
bit or two of the latter will shew his powers in 
this way. 

Colonel, then Capt. Connolly, of the marines, 
was taken in the Hannibal when that vessel was 
captured in Algesiras bay, and we are told : 

“ On this occasion, Colonel Connolly recog- 
nised a French officer who had been a short 
time previously a prisoner on board the War. 
rior, to whom he had been particularly civil, 
supplying him with linen, &c.; and who left 
the ship with protestations of his desire to 
make every return in his power, if the ‘ for- 
tune of war’ should give him an opportunity : 
but when he claimed the performance of his 
promise, his reply was, ‘ Monsieur de Con- 
nolly, I very sorry for your misfortune ; but I 
wish you good morning !’ and left him with a 
sarcastic sneer.” 

We have a long account of the investiture 
of Sir James with the Order of the Bath at 
Gibraltar, and Sir J. Ross has thought it worth 
while to preserve 

* The following irregular stanzas on the oc- 
casion, written extempore by an officer of the 
royal navy. 


* Ye valiant martial bands, all hail! 

Britannia’s sons, renowned in arms; 

Dreadful in war when foes assail, 
Rejoiced when peace resumes her charms: 

Salute th’ auspicious day with warlike strains, 
Which thus a king’s munificence displays ; 

When Saumarez his just reward obtains,— 
Unfading laurels, and unenvied praise !’” &c. &c. 


It would be of deep interest to the literary 
world to ascertain who this poet-officer was, 
who made a Parnassus of the Rock of Gibral- 





ter. On their arrival at Sir John’s mansion at Becking- 
ham, it was discovered, to their utter consternation, that 
the trunk had been cut off thieves, and carried away 
with its contents, the value of which amounted to near 
10001. Sir James bore the loss with the most philosophic 
coolness; for, instead of finding fault with the servant 
for placing such valuable articles in so hazardous a situ- 
ation, with his true habitual kindness, he used his utmost 
endeavours to soothe the distress she felt as having been 
the unintentional cause of the loss. Information was 
immediately given at the police-office, but none of the 
property was ever heard of, excepting-the trunk, which 





was found empty in a field by the roadside,” 


| 


Ae 
tar ; but unless it were the biographer himself, 
the mystery, we fear, will never be elucidated. 
That biographer is not, however, altogether 
slurred over without due notice. On the re. 
turn of the Baltic fleet in 1811, the St. George 
and Defence were wrecked, and he lugs in Sir 
J. Ross and his books :— 

‘* I may here observe with propriety, that I 
have since found the deviation from the true 
course, which by pilots and masters of ships 
had been ‘attributed to indraft, &c., was occa- 
sioned entirely by the deviation of the mag. 
netic needle when steering to the 8.W.; the 
point on which the attraction found in almost 
every ship was, by a series of experimetits, 
established to be from one to two points; (see 
Ross's ‘ Voyage,’ 1818).” 

A little puffery is excusable; and we have 
not a little more in this work. Thus, chap. vi. 
vol. ii., is headed, “ Letter from Lord Nel. 
son two days before he was killed,”’ aud here is 
the interesting document :— 

“In the course of this eventful year (the 
author states) Sir James kept up a constant 
correspondence with his friend Lord Nelson, 
whose glorious career was now near its close, 
Availing himself of the opportunity of a vessel 
from Guernsey bound to Gibraltar, he sent his 
lordship a supply of wines [Guernsey wines ! 1 
and other good things which that fertile islan 
produces, together with newspapers, &c. These 
reached the Victory only a few days before the 
memorable battle of Trafalgar; and Lord Nel. 
son’s answer, which we here transcribe, was 
dated only THREE days before the action, and 
is probably the last but one ever written by him: 

** € Victory, off Cadiz, Oct. 18th, 1805. 

“ ¢ My dear Sir James,—.You may rely 
upon it that, when I can, I will remove Lieu. 
tenant Fisher of the R.M. into a frigate; at 
present, I fear the frigates are full, and the 
line-of-battle ships empty: but in whatever 
manner, my dear Sir James, I may be able to 
meet your wishes, I desire you will let me 
know. Our friends at Cadiz are ready to come 
forth, and I hope they will not again escape 
me: the career of the Rochfort squadron, I 
think, has been several days stopped by Sir 
Richard Strachan, but I wish his foree had 
been more equal to the contest. I have to 
thank you for your great attention about m 
wine, and for recommending me some excel- 
lent champagne. I beg my most respectful 
compliments to Lady Saumarez ; and, believe 
me ever, my dear Sir James, your most faith. 
ful and obiiged friend, 

Ne.son & Bronte. 
«« ¢ To Sir James Saumarez, Bari. &.K. B. 

** ¢ Since writing my letter, I have to thank 
you for your packet of newspapers and your 
letter of October Ist; nothing could possibly 
be more acceptable. I hope we shall see Bona- 
parte kumbled. The Guernsey vessel has made 
a very valuable recapture of a vessel loaded 
with cloths, bound to Lisbon. 

Your’s faithfully, NELson & Bronte.’ 

*“* The above was probably finished on the 
19th, the day on which the Penelope frigate 
Jeft the fleet with despatches for England,— 
the last his lordship ever sent.” 

Parturiunt Montes ! Other chapter headings 
are of like character: Thus— 

** Sir James returns to England, and receives 
the approbation of the government and the nae 
tion!” 

Which is borne out by the text :— 

*¢ Sir James proceeded to London to receive 
the thanks of his majesty’s ministers and the 
nation for his zealous, able, judicious, and tem. 





perate conduct,” 
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The perplexities of style, and the want of 
arrangement, are obvious throughout these vo- 
Iumes, and of inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions we have already pointed outenow. They 
are perfectly ridiculous. At page 316, vol. ii., 
we learn that Lord de Saumarez had the mis- 
fortune to lose his second son (Thomas), 4th 
July, 1834: at page 325, October 9th, that his 
second son just arrived from England ; and, in 
short, it is not evident whether his first-named 
second son was not his third, and his second- 
named second son the fourth in his family. 

With dying scenes we do not like to meddle, 
and shall be content to give a single passage 
from that of the author’s description of the fine 
old admiral, and say that it is as little to our 
liking as the rest of the work :— 

*¢ His recollection, however, was gradually 
leaving him ; for, on Lady de Saumarez ap- 
proaching his bedside on the morning of Satur- 
day, he no longer recognised her ; he appeared 
to be fast passing from this world to better and 
everlasting habitations. It was, as this excel- 
lent and truly Christian woman acknowledged, 
more than mortal strength which enabled her 
to contemplate without a murmur the separa- 
tion that was so soon to take place, and which 
raised her mind above the distressing scene 
before her, to find utterance in prayer for her- 
self and for the departing spirit of her husband. 
She was not sensible that she was heard, till, 
a few moments after she had concluded, he 
distinctly said, in the metrical version of the 
122d m, ‘It was a joyful sound to hear.’ 
Tt is uncertain whether this alluded to the 
words of the prayer just uttered, or whether 
the Almighty was already pleased to vouchsafe 
to him, as there is reason to believe he does to 
his faithful servants when approaching the 
great conflict, some assurance of his salvation, 
by admitting him to a distant sound of the 
hallelujahs of those blessed spirits which sur- 
round the throne.” 











The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and the| 
State of Europe during the Early Part of| 
the Reign of Louis XIV., illustrated in a} 
Series of Letters between Dr. John Pell, 
Resident Ambassador with the Swiss Cantons, 
Sir Samuel Morland, Sir William Lockhart, 
Mr. Secretary Thurloe, and other Distin- 


guished Men of the Time. Now First Pub-| 
lished from the Originals. Edited by Ro-} 
bert Vaughan, D.D., &c. &c. With an In- 
troduction on the Character of Cromwell, 
and of his Times. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1838. Colburn. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. CV IIT. 
— Biography of Eminent British Statesmen. 
By John Forster, Esq. Vol. VI. London, 
1838. Longman and Co. 

WueETHER Oliver Cromwell were a saint and 

patriot or a canting hypocrite and rebel, 

whether a religious enthusiast or a pretender 
to religion as a means for worldly aggrandise- 
ment, whether a hero or a villain, a man who 
made or a man who was led by circum- 
stances, or whether a human mixture of many 
or of all of these, we will not at this time of 
day, and with our opportunities for discussing 
them, stop to inquire. Whether he is painted 
angel or devil, will depend on the bias of the 
writers who set themselves to exhibit him and 
his period. He was successful, and rose to the 
height of power and grandeur; and, conse- 
quently, in the estimation of mankind, would 
be held to be a great man, however the ele- 
ments which conducted to and maintained that 

wer and grandeur were composed ; but, even 
dependently of this, his management of the 





most discordant domestic factions, and the en- 
ergy and wisdom of his foreign policy, must 
stamp him for ever in the annals of history as 
a person of extraordinary character—the Na- 
poleon of his day. 

We leave the political apology of Dr. Vaughan 
(Preface) and the relation of Mr. Forster to 
those who desire to enter into the same sort of 
discussion which has divided authors upon the 
events of this age for nearly the last two hun- 
dred years, and shall proceed to a few general 
observations of a different order and more lite- 
rary turn. Dr. Vaughan’s work contains, 
amongst a mass of trifling correspondence 
which might well have been omitted, a con- 
siderable quantity of matter which affords illus- 
tration of the whole protectorate. The intro- 
ductory sketch is, perhaps, too discursive, and 
does not confine itself, as it would much more 
appropriately have done, to the substance of 
the volumes to which it is the overture. 
There is, for example, much about the states- 
men of Charles I., and the royalist and parlia- 
mentary leaders, who are never mentioned in 
the work, but not a word about Thurloe, Mor- 
land, Pell, Lockhart, Blake, &c., who are the 
chief and almost the sole figures who appear 
upon the scene. ‘This is about as strange as if, 
in going into company, the master of the cere- 
monies should name and introduce persons 
whom you were not to see instead of those 
whom you were to meet ! 

The principal value of the publication is the 
scattered lights which it throws upon the secret 
history of Europe, 
foreign policy of Cromwell; and, more espe- 
cially, his interference in favour of the un- 
happy Vaudois, the affairs of Switzerland and 
the religious wars (what a term! RELIGIOUS 
waRs!!) there, the dispute about the Swiss 
league with France, and the intrigues and dis- 
sensions touching the succession to the empire 
which caused so strong an excitement in 1657 
and 1658. 

In conjunction with these we have a con- 
tinued series of notices of the affairs of Eng- 
land by the able Secretary Thurloe and the 
cunning Sir Samuel Morland; and, in the 
Appendix, a number of letters (some of them 
from Milton’s friend, Hartlib), which, beside 
passing events, mention matters of science, as 
Pell’s letters to his wife afford curious illus- 
trations of the domestic character of the stanch 
old commonwealth men. From these materials 
it will be easy for us to make a selection to 
present to our readers as specimens of the work. 
Few things possess a more fearful concern, even 
at the present day, than the massacre of the 
poor Protestants of Piedmont; and, notwith- 


standing Mr. Gilly’s and other historical expo. | 


sitions of it, the following will, we think, be 
read with interest :— 
“€ Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Peil. 
“8th May, 1655. 

“ Sir,—TI have received yours, and should have 
been exceedingly glad to have received the cer- 
tainty of the condition of those poor Protestants 
in Savoy, since the duke’s forces fell upon 
them. We very much long to know and 
understand that business particularly; and 
whether the French forces had any hand in it ; 
and, if so, whether the French ambassador in 
Savoy gave any consent thereto; I desire you 
to be as inquisitive as you can therein. We 
should have been also giad to have understood 
the sense of the Protestant cantons as to this 
massacre — for I can call it noother ; and whe- 
ther their mind is disposed to consult of a pro- 
per and effectual means and remedies for the 
relieving of those poor people, I do assure you 


as connected with the| 


Neeeeeeeeere eee eee reer 
it is a matter which his highness lays very 
much to heart, and will rejoice to hear. that 
other Protestants do think themselves con. 
cerned in it also. And I do not doubt but you 
and Mr. Dury will also contribute your ‘ut. 
most endeavours to make the Protestants in 
those parts sensible of this horrid action, and to 
get a true measure of their intentions about it, 
and to certify them hither by the first oppor. 
tunity. The peace with France is not yet con. 
cluded, nor do I believe that this action of 
Savoy will very much conduce to the promoting 
of it. The Spanish ambassador remains here, 
expecting answer to the propositions which he 
has made. There is a merchant called Coney, 
who has made some stir here with the courts 
of justice, about payment of the customs; and 
three lawyers speaking with reflection upon 
the government, and, indeed, tending to sedi. 
tion, they are committed to the Tower. Their 
names are Serjeant Maynard, Serjeant Twys. 
den, and Mr. Windham. Middleton is fled out 
of Scotland beyond the seas.—JI rest, your 
assured friend to serve you, 

“J. THurLoeE.” 

“ Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Pell. 

“© 11th May, 1655, 
“Sir, —Isee by your last the sad condition of the 
poor Protestants in the dominions of the Duke 
of Savoy ; as the cruelty of the dukeis very great, 
so I fear the resentment of his Protestant neigh. 
bours is very little. This fury is in the heart 
'of all the popish princes in Europe, and no- 
| thing is wanting but an opportunity that it is 
jnot executed. I heartily wish that those con- 
cerned herein would lay it to heart; but the 
| Lord’s time is best, and he will bring to pass 
|his councils. I should be glad to have a most 
| particular account of that business, and to know 
| what is become of those poor people, for whom 
|our very souls here do bleed. The French 
| treaty is not yet concluded, nor so likely to be 
effected as by my last. We have also here a 
Spanish extraordinary ambassador ; he offers 
terms of an intimate alliance, but what will be- 
come of it a little time will shew. I received 
Mr. Dury’s, and thank him for it, and for the 
book. I pray let him not take it ill that I do 
not write to him; I count when I write to one 

I write to both.—I rest, your assured friend, 

“P, Hacker.”* 

© Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Pell. 

«95th May, 1655. 
“Sir,--I received two of yours by the same post; 
jthat of the 30th, which you expected should 
i have come the last week, came not until this; 
| by both I see the barbarous and inhuman cruel. 
|ties which are exercised towards the poor 
| Protestants in the valleys of Piedmont. It 
|doth very much afflict his highness, and so it 
doth, indeed, this whole nation ; and I hope 
|nothing will be omitted which can be put in 
|practice for their relief. There is a fast ap- 
pointed and a general collection through the 
whole nation. His highness hath also writ 
unto the Duke of Savoy in their behalf; a 
copy of the letter you will receive herewith. 
He hath also writ to the King of France to 
mediate with the duke, and to all Protestant 
princes complaining of this horrible massacre, 
as to the King of Sweden, the King of Den- 
jmark, the States General, and also the six 
| Protestant cantons; the letter to them you 
will receive herewith, which you are to deliver 
tothem. I have also sent unto you the copy 
thereof, that you may see what is writ; upon 
the delivery of it you may, by word of mouth, 
further explain the great grief and trouble his 
highness hath for this slaughter of these poor 

















* «* Another pseudonyme used by Secretary Thurloe.” 
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our corn. But when a husband. 

Duke of Savoy which I have sent you, 1 desire! reason to desire, seeing man hath corn and wine to sell and can 

that you would not let it go out of your hands, | them no good.’ ” |find no market for it, and yet wants mon 

nor any copies taken of it, until you hear — ‘*¢ Ourambassadors' letters,’ said he,‘ came by |to buy iron, salt, and cloth (all which these 
| 
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- we 

innocent people. ‘The copy of the letter to the, which our poor brethren in Piedmont have no| money for 

a civil war here can do 
* * 





his highness’s messenger is arrived at Turin, | an extraordinary: have you not yet seen them?’ countries have not), this makes him com. 
because I would have it secret at that court! I told him, no; but an extract had been sent! plain of great want, though his ground be 
before the original be presented. I pray ac-|me from one whom I named tohim. He said, | fruitful, and his harvest and vintage plentiful. 
quaint Mr. D. that I have also received his |‘ They have been civilly entertained, and have | The wars of Germany and of the Low Conntries, 
papers, and am very glad his negotiation | had audience. The duke would be glad to have| and that French war in the Alps among the 
hath so good success. I believe we shall all at) the business ended without their interposition, | Grisons, brought incredible floods of money 
length see the need we have of a union, and | yet it is consented that in the treaty all shall | into Switzerland, by peaceable passing of sol- 
that a cordial one too; what is executed upon; be communicated to them.’ I answered, ‘ I diers through or near the country, and paying 
the poor Piedmontois is intended against us all, | perceive the French ambassador makes haste, | for all that they needed. But since the end of* 
as they have opportunity and means. It is, | he would be willing to make an end before the | those wars, we have had an ebb, and hardly see 
think, a great duty that both yourself and Mr. | number of the interponents and of the difficul- | any occasion of bringing money again among us. 
Dury take this sad occasion to press upon the ties grows greater. If your ambassadors do not; Our merchants heretofore made great profit of 
Protestants to be awake, and to join together | hinder, we shall perhaps see a pacification sud-| carrying German manufactures and other com. 
for the common defence; and I doubt not of | denly shuffled up, an act of oblivion granted by | modities into France, because they were custom- 
your endeavours therein. We have yet con-|the duke ; the guarantee being undertaken by free, and the Germans were not. But since 


duded no peace with France, nor done any} the French king, the poor men must not have 
thing with Spain. I have not any thing to| to say, that is insufficient ; and so an end will 
write of news by this post.—I rest, yours most | be made without taking advice ofa considerable | 
affectionately, .T. | part of their friends. For the Low Countries, I 
My service to Mr. D.” can say nothing, but I know that England 
Early in June we learn that Cromwell had| looks upon that business not to be buried in 
sent 20007. out of his own purse to Geneva} oblivion so soon. So much innocent blood cries , 
to be distributed for the relief of the sufferers; | loud in English ears, so much cruelty and 
and, from other letters, it is pretty evident| treachery hath admonished ours to think al- 
that if the Swiss had shewn resolution enough, | most all guarantee insufficient, and that hath) 
he, backed by the popular feeling of England, | cast us upon thoughts of war.’ * War!” said, 
would certainly have gone to war on their be-| he, ‘ We have also thoughts of war, and we 
half. But the Swiss were very shy allies when! think we have great store of men fit for war; 
the proposition was made, and Pell’s account| but there are other requisites which we want. | 
to Thurloe of his negotiations on the subject is| All the cantons are incredibly bare of money ; 
altogether a very curious document. | the peace of Germany many ways drained us. | 
“Sir,—By the last post, I acknowledged the} The cities and princes of Germany at the end} 
of the war, for the clearing of their countries of | 


receipt of your long letter of July the 7th. 
As soon as I could speak with the burgomaster, | soldiers, were to pay greater sums than were | 
I read the greatest part of it to him into Latin.| to be found in Germany, and therefore they 
He answered me in high Dutch (we copy the| laid about them, and borrowed of every one 

that had any ready money. The evangelical can- | 


leading parts): ‘Your letter desires that we 
should peremptorily resolve upon a war against | tons lent huge sums to the evangelical cities | 
and princes, and the popish cantons lent very 


Savoy in the poor men’s quarrel. I must con- 
largely to the popish princes and cities of 


fess, that if this business had been wholly ne- 
Germany. They seemed to lend upon a little 


glected by us and others, the consequences 

would have been exceeding dangerous for the| better security than we, because their cantons 
reformed churches in France and Germany.| and other clergymen became securities ; but the) 
cheapness of corn and wine, wherein their 


But since so many have shewn themselves sen- 

sible and compassionate at this time, I hope| tithes principally consist, keeps them so bare 

that something will be done that will re-esta-| that they are not yet able to pay the interest of | 

blish the Waldenses, and may make the! the borrowed money, much less can they repay | 
any of the principal, nor can our German | 


Papists less led ready to entertain such coun- | 
sels henceforward. Whether these ends may | debtors pay any of us any interest. Since the| 





our league expired, that profit is also much 
abated ; our men must now pay some custom. 
In the late rebellion of the subjects of Bern, I 
went to the French ambassador that is yet at 
Soloturn, and prayed him, in consideration of 
our present occasions, that he would let us 
have some money in part payment of the great 
sums due to us, as lent by our ancestors to the 
crown of France; and we would acknowledge 
so much of the principal repaid; or, if he 
thought not fit at that time to pay any part of 
that debt, that he would pay us the peace- 
money (fried-gelt) due to us for the perpetual 
peace between France and us; or, if he liked 
not that, that he would pay us the league- 
money due to us in consideration of our league 
with France ; or, if none of these pleased him, 
that he would give us the assistance-money pro- 
mised in the instrument of the league, to be 
given to us when we were in need by wars, &c, 
But none of all these claims were sufficient to 
draw a penny out of him, and yet we knew that 
he had huge sums of the king’s money then 
lying by him. But we perceived that he 
desired to see the Boors have the upper hand ; 
then he would have endeavoured to make us 
renew the league at what conditions he list, as 
to annex us to the crown of France for ever, 
and such like. This unfriendly dealing of 
France, in time of such great danger, made us 
see that the French court looks upon us with 
other eyes than Henry the Fourth and his pre- 
decessors, who by all means endeavoured to 
preserve a good understanding between France ~ 





not be obtained without war, we cannot yet see. | peace, the Germans every where endeavour to | and these countries, accounting it good husban- 


And though we were assured that nothing but) raise profit of their land by their labour, by | dry to give us some yearly peace-money, and so 
war could help us to those ends, yet we, for our | which means corn and wine is in such abund- 
own parts, had reason to look upon such a war as/| ance and at so low a price, that our people | 
4 burden too heavy for our shoulders. None| know not how to live any longer by husbandry, | 
of our friends having hitherto made any over-| insomuch that our neighbours of Suevia have | 
ture of assisting us in such a war, it is no great| boasted, that in three years more, they will | 
wonder that we have not yet resolved to begin| undo all the Switzers, by serving the country | 
it, though our common people think long till! with corn and wine at a cheaper rate than the 
they be at it. It seems, the English are gene-| Switzers can afford it. ‘They have advantages 
rally inclined to the like thoughts. What the! above us. We have stiffer ground, so that, in 
united Netherlands think of the business, we| some places of Germany, they can till more | 
cannot gather by any of their letters to us; no, ground with one horse than we with four. We) 
not by that which came last, that gives us notice | are more inconveniently situated for exporta- 
of the coming of a person of great dignity from | tion of what we can spare. Milan would give 
thence, to acquaint us with their sense of their | us money for our corn, but it would not be 
affairs of Piedmont. Ihave not the letter here ; | worth our pains to carry it on horseback, as we 
the Secretary of state shall shew it you. It is| must do, over the Got-hard. If we lay a hun- 
dated July 14th (new style, no doubt), and it| dred pounds of oats upon a horse at Zurich, he 
saith, se itineri jamjam accingit; so that we} will have eaten fourscore pounds of them by 
think he will be here shortly, and we are will-| that time he gets to Milan. Yet I can remem- 
ing to expect his coming. If we would have) ber since there was so great dearth of corn in 
given leave, our people long ere this would have| Milan, that they fetched all their provisions at 

Nin Savoy, which would have given a fair| Zurich; and it may be that the French will 
pre to the popish cantons to have taken up| now make such havoc of all thereabouts, that 
ee against them and us; so that by this we|the Milanois will be glad to hear that our store- 

ould have been together by the ears at home; jhouses are so full, and will bring us some 








to live securely by us; rather than to disoblige 
us, yea, or to conquer us, and then to be at a 
hundred times the expense in maintaining of 
garrisons, which the present counsellors of 
France seem not to think upon.’ I had not 
made any considerable interruptions whilst he 
was in this discourse of money, excepting that 
he would at length come to make his inferences, 
that for want of money they could do nothing 
at all in a way of war; or if they did, they 
must have some huge sum deposited, &c. 
But when I saw him ready to go away, I said 
thus: ‘ After the council of 200 and other 
cantons shall have considered my proposals, I 
make no doubt but that they will either concur 
with England, or else they will make me so 
well understand the reasons of their non-con- 
currence, that I may be able to represent them 
fully to his highness, &c., that England may 
not imagine that the evangelical cantons care 
not for the evangelical cause.’ ” 

The money feeling, however, far outweighed 
the evangelical, and the disadvantageous treaty 
was patched up much to the vexation of Crom- 
well before his commissioner reached the spot. 
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The conflict of religious opinions ran very high 
and mixed with every occasion; of which we 
have some rather amusing anecdotes. Thus in 
January 7, 1655, we read in a communication 
from the Grisons:— 

‘¢ Here we are all listening after the election 
of the new po Some of ours say if they 
were so near Te. and as well furnished as 
General Blake is, they would make the con- 
clave choose a Calvinist for this once, and call 
him Peter the Second. . ° ° 

“ From Rome, Jan. 23.— Of the sixty-nine 
cardinals now alive, only three are absent, 
Santoval, Cueva, and Mazarine. The other 
sixty-six are here in the conclave. We believe 
it will be long ere they agree in the choice of a 
new pope. General Blake’s fleet is going from 
Livorno towards Provence. The pasquils here 


axe innumerable, — almost all obscene, or, at 
least, 
least b 
of 
‘ 


rofane. This is reckoned one of the 

eworthy. One knocking at the door 

adise, Saint Peter looked out, and asked, 
ho’s there ?? He had that knocked answer- 
ed,* Lam Pope Innocent the Tenth.’ ‘ Unlock 
the door, and come in,’ said St. Peter. ‘I 
have not the keys about me,’ quoth the other. 
* No,’ said St. Peter, ‘ you left them with 
Donna Olympia ; go, fetch them. I do not use 
to turn the key for popes; they may use their 
own keys.’ The old man going thence discon- 
tented, saw a door standing open, into which 
he was invited to enter, and was told that he 
was welcome. ‘ Oh,’ said Pluto, ‘ long looked 
for, come at last!’ The hellish darkness was 
not so great but that Mascabruno quickly spied 
him: * And art thou come at last with all thy 
faults ?’ said he, * thou that madest me be exe- 
cuted unjustly.” ‘ Not unjustly,’ said the 
pope ; ‘your behaviour in the datary redounded 
too much to my dishonour.’ ‘ What!’ said 
the other, ‘I did nothing without order of 
your factotum, your donna.’ After much con. 
testing, they fell to cuffs, and that with so 
much noise, that they disturbed Pencirollo, who 
coming out, and having learned the occasion of 
the quarrel, composed it for a time, by telling 
them it was impossible to decide the controversy 
between them, till Donna Olympia came thither, 
which would be very shortly. So that, in the 
interim, they ought to keep the peace. 

** (Witness), Pasquin.”’ 

We may well add to these extracts an odd 
bit of French news about Cromwell and the 
pope, which may serve to shew the sort of in- 
ventions current abroad to give false impres- 
sions of the protector’s character, and how 
entirely the inventors must have relied on the 
utter ignorance of the people. 

** De Paris, le 19 Fevrier, 1657-8.— On parle que le Pro- 
tecteur pour mieux s’assurer de la couronne d’ Angleterre, 
& laquelle il aspire, a envoyé des évesques hivernois a 
Rome pour sonder la volonté du pape, scavoir si sa 
santité trouveroit bon de luy conferer |’investiture de ce 
royaume la (qui a esté mis autrefois en interdit par le 
Pape Leon 10me soubs le Regne de Henry me et at- 
tribué au pr. conquerant) au quel eas il s’offre se sou- 
mettre & payer le tribut promis au St. Siége par Jean 
Sansterre et d’accorder la liberté de conscience. On ne 


doubte pas que cette nouvelle ne fut bien receue, s’il 
promettoit outre cela de se faire catholique.” 


('Fo be continued. } 


ee 

but the sermon before us breathes so much of the 
Poet as well asof the Divine, that we are induced 
to offer a few remarks upon and extracts from 
it. The vigorous mind and high imagination 
of Dr. Croly are well known to the public, by 
his various works both in prose and verse ; but, 
perhaps, not even in his noblest poetical effu- 
sions, are there to be found bursts of eloquence 
more fervid, or conceptions of imagery more 
striking, than many that occur in this discourse ; 
addressed to such judges of composition, too, as 
the assembled clergy of the diocess of London. 
Upon them, we understand, it made a very 
strong impression ; and it is to communicate 
some idea of the means by which that sensation 
was excited, that we select a few brief quotations 
for our literary miscellany. 

The view of his subject taken by Dr. Croly 
was, that the three great epochs—the establish- 
ment of Judaism, Christianity, and the Reform- 
ation, were preluded by such combinations of 
events as to demonstrate that each was a direct 
interposition of Providence ; and thence he con- 
tended, that similar aspects of the present time 
declared the will and design of Heaven, that the 
Church of England should be the depository 
and defence of the Protestant faith. An awful 
responsibility, the duties of which he enforced 
in the most vivid and convincing manner. 

It is in illustrating this position and these 
principles, that he introduced the following fine 
or magnificent passages :— 

The Dark Ages. —‘* From the sixth century 
to the fifteenth, the human mind was in a 
lethargy. There is scarcely any one work of 
that immense period which can be regarded as 
an increase to human knowledge—Europe was 
a great intellectual prison, of which Superstition 
kept the key. But when it was the Divine will 
to rescue man from this more than thraldom, 
this slavery of the soul, a sudden burst of intel- 
lectual splendour, like the light that shone 
round the angel in the dungeon of Peter, like 
it announced the hour of deliverance. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries still live re- 
corded as the most memorable advance of the 
human mind.” 

And the preacher goes on to apply these 
data :— 

** Yet, I should not adduce even this era, 
if its products could be accounted for by the 
habitual progress of human intelligence. But 
all its great inventions were what is termed ac- 
cidental ; yet, what should more justly be 
termed, the work of Heaven assisting the tardi- 
ness of man. First was given that resistless 
compound, which came to change the state of 
war, and with it the state of nations; to erect 
a barrier for ever against barbarian invasion ; 
and making opulence and science essential to 
military success, make even the triumphs of 
war dependent on the strenuous prosecution of 
the arts of peace. Then the magnet, which 
threw open every quarter of the world to 
European intercourse. Then printing, which 
threw open every mind of the world to Eu- 
ropean literature ;— the consummate gift ! 
which by rendering all past kuowledge im- 





The Reformation a Direct Gift of Divine Pro- 
vidence: a Sermon Preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral §e., on the Visitation of the Bishop 
af London. By the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. &vo. pp. 
44. London, 1838. J. Duncan. 

Ir is not often we meddle more with theologi- 

cal publications than merely to afford such 

information concerning them, as will enable our 
readers to comprehend what they are in the ge- 
neral scheme of our passing national literature; 





perishable, provided for the accumulation of all 
future ; by rendering it universal, provided for 
the freedom of the human understanding in all 
lands ; and, achieving its most unparalleled 
triumph at its first step, gave the Scriptures 
into the hands of mankind. But it is not on 
the greatness of any one of those discoveries, 
nor of them all, that I rest their origin. I see 
them coming from quarters wide asunder, and 
then gathering into one concentrated radiance. 
It is not the blaze from a peculiar spot ; it is 
the lustre shooting from round the whole hori- 





zon, which tells us that it is from above,—that 
it is the dawn, and heralds the sun. But the 
distinguishing circumstances, the providential 
stamp of the time, is even less in this accumu. 
lation of vast discoveries, each wholly diverse, 
each a magnificent portal into a separate empire 
of nature, than in their combination with events. 
In the midst of this period Constantinople fell ! 
and a catastrophe which seemed to have crum. 
bled the ramparts of Europe before barbarism, 
and stooped Christend to the Turk, was 
was made the primary source of European 
civilisation. By the fall of the Greek empire, 
its learning, the old stimulant of the human 
understanding, was suddenly spread anew 
through the West. Then followed the passage 
to India, which had baffled mankind in all 
ages; and with it followed all the excitement 
belonging to the most opulent commerce in the 
world. Then, still rising in the scale, the 
discovery of America, of which man had never 
dreamed,—a discovery which gave him the 
astonishing donative of a new hemisphere, 
doubled the world, poured in upon him a tide 
of gold, and in the fresh resources of that new 
and boundless region, offered incalculable means 
of increasing his enjoyments, his uses, and his 
knowledge. Never before was such a series of 
brilliant excitements heaped upon the human 
race. It is well known that they were felt in 
their full force throughout the whole frame of 
society. The correspondence of even the most 
secluded scholars of those days teems with ex- 
pressions of delight, surprise, and gratitude. 
But the effect of those discoveries was to be 
more than the indulgence of an ardent or a 
learned curiosity ; it was to teach men to think 
on the great subjects of civil and religious free- 
dom,— that shower of meteors not ouly dazzled 
and delighted the universal eye with their 
descending splendour, but ploughed up the old 
rigidity of a, moral soil long hardened by the 
heaviest tread of tyranny and superstition.” — 

In the ensuing page we think the image is - 
too bold which says, “ when Luther preached 
his first sermon in Wittemberg, and in that 
hour laid the first stone of the Reformation.” 
The first stone was truly laid long before, and 
in the glory of a Luther, the antecedent glory of 
a Wickliffe ought not to be forgotten. But we 
proceed with our instances of pulpit eloquence. 

‘“¢ The religion of the empire had long been 
corrupted ; but it was in that sepulcbre that 
the solitary lamp of the Gospel had survived, 
to be carried to the West. Constantinople was 
stormed, and the Greek sovereignty fell ; but 
not until the moment when its successor was 
prepared. It expired with its hand on the 
gates of the Reformation.” , 

The Present Era.—* There are other signs of 
the time, all distinct, yet allconverging. Within 
these few years, a sudden and extraordinary 
share of interest has been pointed to expediting 
the intercourse of mankind. The proverbial 
obstacles of wind and wave now scarcely enter 
into the calculation of the mariner. Time and 
distance are beginning to be forgotten by the 
traveller. The ends of the mightiest countries 
are brought together. Nations are losing 
their old iron boundaries, and Europe is becom- 
ing one nation. Even the world of the West 
is moving nearer to Europe, and half the ocean 
is virtually annihilated. If this had been pre- 
dicted but half a century ago, it would have 
been scoffed at. Where is this toend? But 
the inevitable result must be a prodigious I- 
crease of popular excitement and popular power, 
—a vast, perpetual, sensitive contact of na- 
tional minds,—a fusion of nations into one 
mass,and that mass waiting only the light 
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and air to ferment and throw out flame. No {rights of conscience; ministering to the good 


the least remarkable feature in this change is 
that the most despotic sovereigns are taking an | factions and follies of the time; indefatigably 
active part in this new career; and, as if by an| labouring for the poor, yet disdaining to court 
irresistible impulse, covering their territories | popularity by a bribe to their passions. With 
with those means and expedients of universal | new respect and gratitude, they see her, in all 
connexion which, at every hour, must increase | the tumults of the period, steadily pursuing her 
the hazards of their thrones. 1 way to the public welfare, forming great plans 
“Ifthe Continent will receive an unadul- | of education, gathering the multitude into new 
terated religion, it will be secure ; its increase | temples, pouring out her munificent charity to 
of freedom will be an increase of happiness ; | her afflicted brethren at the ends of the earth, 
the popular frame will be invigorated; a new spreading that most exalted gift of human be- 
career of intelligence and virtue will raise the} nevolence, the Bible, wherever man can live 
general race of man to a purer, brighter, and |and be redeemed, and planting her dignities, 
loftier level. But, ‘ How shall they hear with-| her discipline, and her principles, in mighty 
out a preacher?’ If they be left destitute of | kingdoms, yet to reflect her image on a bolder 
this sacred instruction, or if they shall rejectit,| scale. ike the sacred tree of India, project- 
no language may be equal to describe the inevit-| ing her noble branches far and wide, that touch 
able catastrophe. We have already had one| the ground only to take root, rise in statelier 
warning example before our eyes. The godless} beauty, and sanctify the land with a broader 
freedom of France has scarcely ceased to blas- | shade.” 
pheme through the lazar-house that it made of} And, in conclusion : — 
Europe. Yet this was but a single instance.| ‘In this instance, as in the Divine origin of 
What if it should yet be universal? If the| the Reformation, I look, not to single circum- 
confined and inflammable materials of popular | stances, but to their conflux; to their diversity 
license, struggling out at a single vent, were| of origin, and their compression into one broad 
enough to cover Europe with clouds and ashes ; | and irresistible column of force. 
what would it be if there were a volcano in| regard the single curl of the wave; but when 
every land, if the whole heaving and sullen| we see every curl and every wave moving in 
depth of popular corruption were turned into] the same direction, when we find the whole ex- 
fire, and if all were burning together? There] panse of things swelling onward, we recognise 
is no exaggeration in this language; there can| the tide; we turn from the work of chance to 
be none. Man will never know the full evil of | the laws of nature; we look for the strength 
his fallen nature, until he knows the ravages of} that alone could coerce and guide that mighty 
passion without responsibility, and power with- | fluctuation, and we find it in the skies.” 
out principle. All the horrors ever recorded in| We now leave these glowing periods, and 
the wildest pages of unhappy history, all the| have only to regret that we did not hear them 
agonies that ever tormented expiring kingdoms, | uttered with all the advantages of voice and 





order of the state, yet keeping aloof from the yj. 


We may dis-| 





lications in this country, correspondence with the Mis- 
sionaries, and the papers in the possession of the London 
ionary Society. . bd of co) 
** By the kindness of the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg, 
her ee ee pal secretary of state for the colonies 
access has been obligingly granted to the voluminous and 
pe interesting MS. journals of James Hastie, Esq., 
y whom the treaty for the abolition of the slave-tr: 

was negotiated, and who was, for many years, British 
ees at the capital of re. In the early part of 
the work, the writings of Flacourt, Rochon, the Nar- 
rative of Drury, and the Life of Benyowsky, the His- 
tory by Copland, as well as other works, have been used. 
Much valuable information has also been obtained from 
the island, in answer to specific inquiries sent to the mis- 
sionaries. Several of these—namely, Messrs. Jones, 
Griffiths, and Baker—have also visited England since ie 
preparation of the work was commenced, and have readily 
furnished information, which has enabled me 

and modify many of the original statements. Mr. Free- 
man has also cheerfully — much useful inform- 
ation respecting the recent history of the country, and 
has prepared a valuable paper on the native language, 
which is given as an appendix to the first volume, * 
| ** The history of Madagascar is, in many respects, 
highly instructive. It exhibits a branch of that singular 
and widely scattered race inhabiting chiefly the coasts 
| and islands of South-eastern Asia; preserving in their 
| language, and many of their customs, unequivocal signs 
| of identity, yet dwelling at a distance from the Malayan 
archipelago, or the groups of Polynesia, greater than, 
without the strongest evidence, we should have believed 
it possible for them to reach. It shews an interesting 
portion of the human family, gradually emerging from 
the ignorance and rudeness which characterise the earliest 
stages of society, exhibiting the intelligence and energy, 
| and acquiring the comforts of a civilised state. It fur- 
ther shews a people, with scarcely a single axeegtien 
friendly and hospitable to their visitors, until goaded to 
outrage and violence by ill treatment, or rendered more 
| corrupt than they were before, by the vicious influence 
| and example of their visitors.” 


Of a work so bulky, it is out ef our power 
|to offer any thing like a historical analysis, 
land we must therefore refer readers to ali the 
early chapters, in which the bygone annals of 
the people are collected ; and endeavour, by a 
selection of passages, to shew something of their 
remarkable customs and present condition — 






































all the images of imperial distraction and 
despair that ever rose on the dreams ofa terror- 
struck mind; will be tame to the furies that, 
led by Anarchy and Atheism, will then ride 
the tempest, and fight in the flame of na- 
tions. ad - ss * 

“The position of England in the general 
scale, her energy, her opulence, her freedom, 
and her fame, all multiplied and made more in. 
fluential by that rapidity and constancy of in- 
tercourse with which she touches and kindles 
every point of Europe and the earth, put her 
neutrality out of the question. England once 
charged with revolution, the shock must be 
instantly propagated round the circle of the 
civilised world. She can never bear a subordi- 
nate part; a power of her rank must be either 
the firebrand or the lamp, the comet or the sun 
of the system.” 

The Church of England. —*“ Schism and 
superstition are alike the natural enemies of 
the Church of England. They are the ene- 
mies of more. Schism, by making opinion the 
rule of all authority, makes religious confusion 
a principle. Superstition, by making authority 
the rule of all opinion, makes religious tyranny 
a principle.” 

But the people ‘ will remember that Eng- 
land has been twice brought to the verge of 
ruin, within less than two centuries, by both 
schism and superstition; that she escaped, in 
the first instance, only through the havoc of a4 
civil war, and, in the second, only through the 
perils of a revolution ; and they will not have 
the madness to provoke a third hazard, only to 
escape by miracle. ” * ° 

“In full contrast to her adversaries, the 
people see the Church of England,—with all 
her ancient majesty unimpaired, and with even 
more than her ancient vigour awakened ; sus- 
taining the purity of her own doctrines and 


only premising that the population is estimated 


delivery. They must be powerful every where, 
but under the splendid dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to such an audience, and with all the 
impressiveness of the preacher, full of their 
truth and vital importance, for now and for eter- 
nity, their effect must have been extraordinary 
—irresistible. 


History of Madagascar. Compiled, chiefly 
from Original Documents, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

A comPLETE history of this island was cer- 
tainly a desideratum in our literature. The 
growing interest attached to every point of the 
Eastern world, the changes which are in pro- 
gress in every quarter, and the developement 
of circumstances on which so much of European 
commerce, political influence, and even internal 
weal (inasmuch as emigration and colonisation 
are concerned), must eventually depend, render 
it absolutely necessary that we should collect 
as much information as we can respecting these 
geographically distant, but, in fact, nearly con- 
nected, portions of the earth. 

Of the work before us we may state, that it 
affords as perfect a knowledge as could be com- 
municated respecting Madagascar. Of it, Mr. 
Ellis says :— 

«« The materials for a large portion of the following 
work were collected by the missionaries in the island to 
which it relates, and forwarded to this country in the 
year 1830. 1t was then intended to present chiefly a his- 
tory of the Protestant Mission in Madagascar, from its 
commencement in 1818, to the decease of Radama in 1828. 
This it was pro to accompany by a description of 
the most remarkable customs ot the Malagasy, biographi- 
cal notices of the late king, and other distinguished per- 
sonages; and an account of the abolition of the slave- 
trade in the island. When the documents were examined 
by the directors of the London Missionary Society, to 
ms Gan they were sent, it appeared desirable to extend the 
plan of the work, by including the history of the island 
from its discovery to a later date than 1828 ; and, early in 
1833, I was requested to prepare the work for publication, 








discipline, yet allowing to every man the full 





at from four and a half to five millions : — 

“ The embankments spread over large tracts 
of country, now overgrown with grass or brush» 
wood, shew that these parts were once regu. 
larly cultivated rice-fields; and the scattered 
ruins of villages, or whole ranges of villages, 
now totally deserted, especially in the Betsileo 
and Sakalava countries, mark, though imper« 
fectly, the extent to which the country 
been depopulated. The female sex greatly pre- 
ponderates, which, as well as the diminution of 
population, may in part be accounted for by 
the fearful waste of Jife among the men, in 
their frequent and barbarous wars. The slave- 
trade, wars, infanticide, trials by ordeal, and 
the prevalence of certain diseases, may be spe- 
cified as reasons sufficiently accounting for the 
very limited population of a country capable of 
maintaining at least five times its present num. 
her. Still the amount of population is suf- 
ficient to excite interest in their behalf, and 
give importance to the events by which 
are affected. Madagascar is not inhabited by 
one single race (presenting only minor and 
provincial differences, yet having a common 
origin, and constituting an extended nation), 
but by a number of distinct tribes, more or less 
numerous, evidently derived from snore than 
one source; differing also in many respects 
from each other; and remaining, at the present 
time, though nominally comprised in one po- 
litical empire, distinct and peculiar mations. 
No single account would, therefore, present a 
just description of the various tribes comprised 
in the population of Madagascar. ‘here are, 
however, points in which they bear a general 
resemblance to each other. Among these are 
the following: the inhabitants are rather jbe- 
low the middle stature, which but few exceed ; 
and their countenances do not exhibit shat 










































adding such information as could be obtained from pub- 


prominency of features which so frequently 
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distinguishes the European and Asiatic nations. 
The men are more elegantly formed than the 
women, in whom there is usually a greater 


tendency to lency than in the other sex. 


The beards of the men are but weak, and are 


plucked ont in youth. Their hands are not so 
warm to the touch as those of Europeans, and 
their blood, by thermometer, is colder. These 
appear the chief among the few points in which, 
physically considered, there is any resemblance 
between the several nations. The distinction 
most strongly marked is that of colour; and 
this, though presenting slight variations in 
each tribe, separates the population of Mada- 
gascar into two great classes, and is by some 
supposed to allow of its being traced to only 
two sources —the one distinguished by a light, 
exquisitely formed person, fair complexion, and 
straight or curling hair; the other more robust, 
and dark-coloured, with woolly hair. In one 
or the other of these classes, the several tribes 
inhabiting the island may be included. * i 
“ With regard simply to colour, there are 
but two distinct races in Madagascar — the 
olive and the black. But as these have occa- 
sionally intermixed, there are all possible va- 
rieties between them ; and in some it would be 
difficult to affirm to which division they be- 
* longed, being as much inclined to one colour as 
the other. The vigour of health frequently 
gives a ruddy tinge to the countenance of the 
olive-coloured race; but this, while it removes 
them from approximating in complexion to the 
yellow hue of the Malays, does not give them 
any resemblance to the copper-coloured Indians 
of America. With respect to the quality of the 
hair, there are two divisions also—the Tsotra 
(tso-bolo), straight ; and the Ngita, curly, or, 
rather, frizzly. These have also intermixed ; 
and the same remark applies here as to colour 
=the frizzly has become almost straight in 
some cases, and the straight almost frizzly. 
The above two distinctions of colour and hair 
do not, however, make two separate classes, but 
rather four ; for there are :—1. olive-coloured 
natives having straight hair; and, 2. olive- 
coloured natives with curly or frizzly hair. Be- 
sides the two classes just described, there are, 
3. blacks having straight hair; and 4. blacks 
with curly or frizzly hair. But, ordinarily, the 
straight hair is with the olive-coloured, and the 
curly or frizzly with the black. Besides the 
distinctions arising from colour and hair, which 
would exhibit the people in two great classes, 
the olive and the black, the population of the 
island may be considered as comprised in four 
chief or principal political divisions, occupying 
as many large geographical sections, which are 
also in a certain sense identical: as the desig. 
‘nation of the people and the country they in- 
habit is frequently the same. These divisions 
are, first, the Hova; second, the Sakalava; 
third, the Betsileo; fourth, the Betanimena 
and Betsimisaraka.”’ 

Mr. Ellis by and by comes to describe the 
people, and he says :— 

“In noticing the manners and customs of 
the Malagasy, we commence with their habits 
and usages in social life, and direct our atten- 
tion to the circumstances of their infancy, 
childhood, and youth. In this department of 
their manners and customs, there are many 
observances peculiar and interesting, blended 
with others that excite intense and very mingled 
feelings. We behold much that is grateful to 
a humane and an enlightened mind, as well as 
unusual in what is generally termed barbarous 
or uncivilised society, with much that is so re- 
pulsive to every dictate of humanity and virtue, 
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gencies of the occasion. a 


their congratulations. 


voured so as to possess wealth !’ 


are at times also sent by friends to the mother. 
A piece of meat is usually cut into thin slices, 
and suspended at some distance from the floor by 
a cord attached to the ceiling or roof of the house. 
This is called the Kitoza, and is intended for 
the mother. A fire is kept in the room, day 
and night, frequently for a week after the birth 
of the child. At the expiration of that period, 
the infant, arrayed in the best clothing that 
can be obtained, is carried out of the house by 
some person whose parents are both still living, 
and then taken back to the mother. In being 
carried out and in, the child must be twice 
carefully lifted over the fire, which is placed 
near the door. Should the infant be a boy, the 
axe, large knife, and spear, generally used in 
the family, must be taken out at the same time, 
with any implements of building that may be 
in the house: silver chains, of native manufac- 
ture, are also given as presents, or used in 
these ceremonies, for which no particular rea- 
son is assigned. The implements are perhaps 
used chiefly as emblems of the occupations in 
which it is expected the infant will engage when 
it arrives at maturer years; and the whole 
may be regarded as expressing the hopes che- 
rished of his activity, wealth, and enjoyments. 
One of the first acts of the father, or a near re- 
lative, is to report the birth of the child to the 
native divines or astrologers, who are required 
to work the sikidy for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing and declaring its destiny ; and when the 
destiny is declared to be favourable, the child 
is nurtured with that tenderness and affection 
which nature inspires, and the warmest gratu- 
lations are tendered by the friends of the pa- 





that the union of practices so opposite among 


rents. The proportion of the sexes appears to 
be equal at virth, though, in consequence of the 


‘¢ After the birth of an infant, the relatives 
and friends of the mother visit her, and offer 
The infant also receives 
salutations, in form resembling the following : 
‘ Saluted be the offspring given of God !—may 
the child live long!—may the child be fa- 
Presents are 
also made to the attendants in the household, 
and sometimes a bullock is killed on the occa- 
sion, and distributed among the members of the 
family. Presents of poultry, fuel, money, &c., 
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the same people presents an anomaly in human | destructive ravages of war, it is supposed by the 
society as remarkable as it is distressing. Thus, 
in regard to their offspring in general, the 
Malagasy are fond of children; to have a nu- 
merous family is a source of satisfaction to the 
parents, and of honourable esteem in the com- 
munity. It is, however, a source of satisfac. 
tion far from being general, as few, compara- 
tively speaking, have large families, and a far 
greater number are strangers to the happiness 
of being parents than in more civilised society. 
This is probably to be ascribed, in a great de- 
gree, to the gross immorality that prevails 
among all classes from early youth, and is the 
source of so much of their depravity and suffer- 
ing. In those families, however, wherein the 
enjoyments of parentage are known, as the 
period approaches at which a Malagasy wife 
expects to become a mother, she not only takes 
additional care of herself, ‘ as nature dictates,’ 
but is encouraged to do so by the prevailing 
dispositions and usages of the people. The 
husband, under these circumstances, excepting 
where cruelty and vice have brutalised his na- 
ture, is also more than usually attentive and 
kind ; and, influenced by the fond emotions 
which the anticipation of parental affection ex- 
cites, a number of little preparations are made 
to indicate the tenderness with which the in- 
fant will be welcomed, and to meet the exi- 


missionaries, that in some of the provinces 
there are, among the free portion of the inha. 
bitants, five, and in others three, women to one 
man. The adult slave population presents a 
more equal number of both sexes. ‘The child. 
ren, particularly those of the Hovas, are said 
to be exceedingly fair at their birth, and to as. 
sume but very gradually the dark or olive tinge 
of those in riper years. At the expiration of the 
second or third month from the birth of a first 
child, on a day declared to be good (lucky) by 
the sikidy, a peculiar kind of ceremony takes 
place, called ‘scrambling.’ The friends and 
relatives of the child assemble ; a portion of the 
fat taken from the hump on the back of an ox 
is minced in a rice-pan, cooked, and mixed up 
with a quantity of rice, milk, honey, and a sort 
of grass called voampamoa ; a lock of the in. 
fant’s hair is also cast into the above mélange ; 
and the whole being thoroughly well mixed in 
a rice-pan, which is held by the youngest fe. 
male of the family, a pot | rush is made to- 
wards the pan, and a scramble for its contents 
takes place, especially by the women, as it is 
supposed that those who are fortunate enough 
to obtain a portion may confidently cherish the 
hope of becoming mothers. Bananas, lemons, 
and sugarcane, are also scrambled for, under the 
belief that a similar result may be anticipated. 
The ceremony of scrambling, however, only 
takes place with a first-born child. The head 
of the mother is decorated during the cere. 
monial with silver chains; while the father 
carries the infant, if a boy, and some ripe ban. 
anas, on his back. The rice-pan used on the 
occasion becomes in their estimation sacred by 
the service, and must not be taken out of the 
house during three subsequent days, otherwise 
the virtue of those observances is supposed. to 
be lost.” 

Here we must, however, stop for the week, 
and reserve a few further illustrations for our 
next Gazette. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Observations on the Genus Unio, &c. &c. By 
Isaac Lea. 4to. pp. 152. Vol. Il. Philadel- 
phia, 1838. 

THE first volume of this beautiful conchological 
work, which does honour to the American press 
and science, was noticed when it appeared, with 
the high praise it merited, in the Literary 
Gazette ; and we are glad to be able to say that 
the second volume is quite equal to the first in 
the truth and fidelity of the plates, and the phi- 
losophical descriptions of the interesting and 
numerous families of Naiades, Colimacea, Lym- 
neana, Melaniana, and Peristomiana. 
Exposition and Defence of Earl Bathurst's 
Administration of the Affairs of Canada, 
when Colonial Secretary, during the years 
1822 to 1827, inclusive. By the Right 
Hon. Sir R. Wilmot Horton, Bart. G.C.H. 
Pp. 106. London, 1838. J. Murray. 
Tuts able and statesmanlike pamphlet is not 
only a satisfactory defence of Lord Bathurst's 
administration, impugned in parliament by 
enemies, and poorly defended by friends, but 
throws so strong a light upon all Canadian 
questions (the issues whereof are yet to be 
solved), that we take upon us earnestly to 
recommend it to the public attention. Few 
men have enjoyed opportunities superior to 
those of the writer, to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the views of government, and 
the springs of action set in motion to accom- 
plish them; and few are gifted with greater 
sagacity for the improvement and application 





of such opportunities. I¢ is always, therefore, 
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useful and conducive to the public good, b 
enlarging the public intelligence, when suc 
men as Sir Wilmot Horton step forward, in 
an impartial and unimpassioned manner, to ex- 
plain to the country the actual circumstances 
of any case of national importance. He has 
done so in this instance, and cleared this per- 
plexed business of many intricacies. We can 
now form a fair judgment upon it in all its 
eatlier bearings. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. CVITI.: 
Natural Philosophy ; Essay on Probabilities. 
By Aug. De Morgan. London, 1838. Long- 
man and Co. 

A nook more useful of its kind, and a book 

more dry for a reviewer, has never fallen to our 
lot to notice; and the probability is, that it 
never will. All we shall say, therefore, is, that 
the whole doctrine of chances, and the theory of 
direct, inverse, and other probabilities, life con- 
tingencies, insurances, annuities, reversions, 

&e. &c., are expounded with mathematical 
truth, and the ability of one who is master of 
his subject. 

Wild Sports of the West ; with Legendary Tales, 
fe. By the Author of ‘‘ Stories of Water- 
0.” London, 1838. Bentley 

A yew edition, in a small, neat, and cheap 
volume, of these popular tales and anecdotes. 
Need we repeat that the volume is amusing and 
interesting ? 

Standard Novels: Helen, a Tale. By Maria 

Edgeworth. London, 1838. Bentley. 

Mr. BentLEy, in his capital series, has at 
length arrived at Miss Edgeworth. We con- 
gratulate him and the public upon it: her works 
would enrich any collection, and we rejoice to 
have them revived in so concise and agreeable a 
form, 

Gibbon's Roman Empire. By Mr. Milman. Vol. VIII. 
(London, Murray.)—Mr. Milman continues to shew much 
reading in the notes with which he is illustrating this 
publication, 

Lectures, Doctrinal and Practical, on the Epistle of the 
Peed Paul to the Romans. 8vo. pp. 324. (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood; London, Cadell.)—Valuable expositions on 
a _— to the Romans of the great apostle to the 

Sunday Evening Instruction. By a Clergyman’s Wife. 
(London, Seeley.)—A. little book, in which familiar ex- 
planations are given of the Church of England Catechism. 

Lives of Sacred Poets. Second Series. By R. Avis 
Willmott, Esq. Trin. Col. Cam, Pp. 371. (London, 
Parker,)—A volume which we can cordially recommend. 
It contains biographies of Milton, Ken, Watts, Young, 
Bhit, Cowper, Hurdis, Grahame, Heber, and others, 
well written; and published under the sanction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Universal History ; being an Outline of the History 

and Biography of the World, divided into Periods. Pp. 654 

cat, Whittaker.) —We cannot say that we altogether 

Ff re the yy of the masses and particulars of 

a made by the compiler of this volume. It con- 

ins, it is true, a vast quantity of matter, but we do not 

iteasy to refer to the information we might seek ; 
and the style is complex and inelegant. The very title is 

‘misnomer, ‘There are a multitude of biographies to be 


Word but what is meant by the ‘* Biography of the 


«Mt Introduction to Thomson's Cooqrarin, &c. By W. 


hag bg (Dublin, J. Porter.)—Though a very small 
"ok for junior classes, we are glad to see this introduc- 
very» 2 Second edition, for it is well arranged, and has a 
ary i appendix, outlines of Scripture, and ancient 


Barbaulé’s Hymns in Rh i 
me, for Young Children. Pp. 61. 
anion, J. Hodson.) — Mrs. Barbauld’s prose he 
rss into easy verse to assist the memory, and better 
vers the minds of children. It is a good idea, and 
Prettily executed. 

r dite yenaers of the World, in Nature, Art, and Mind. 
E. Gran’, Henry Ince, M.A. Parts I, II. and I1I.)(London, 
¢ tan.)—Collections of this sort, when cheap, and 
— h es judgment, have always been popular; and 
fu “te ie mode of rhe J information is rather con- 

y the multiplicity of subjects, yet it certainl 

they ages persons to read, and to read things by whic 
hun ~ acquire knowledge of various kinds, otherwise 
it hae rom them. Of the present publication, as far as 
Penny F paseg Rika think favourably. It resembles the 
mrecell azines, Cyclopzedias, and other similar vehicles 
prints, ma is entertainment and instruction; has 
class of ps, &c., and seems to repeat much of the same 
~ We are accustomed to see in the cheap 


Life’s Lessons. A Tale. By the Author of ** Tales that 
might be True.” Pp. 237. (London, Tilt.)}—A moral ns 
in which the writer endeavours to inculcate sound, prin- 
ciples and good feelings, by recounting level and common 
events in life; and not high-wrought scenes and startling 
accidents. 

The Carthusian. No.1V. (London, Walker; Simpkin 
and Co.)—The young Carthusians have produced, after a 
pause, another number of their miscellany, which, like 
the former, does credit to the talent of theschool. ‘‘ My- 
thologies ” is a very amusing burlesque. 

Heads of the People taken off by Qu: - No.I. (Lon- 
don, Tyas.) — This new design presents us with portraits 
of «* the Dress-Maker,” ‘*the Diner Out,” ‘* the Stock- 
Broker,” and ‘‘ the Lawyer’s Clerk,” which, though clever 
types of the several species, have so much of individual 
character, that they seem to claim praise alike as 
likenesses and general illustrations. The letterpress de- 
scriptions, by Mr. H. Brownrigg, Owen Penguin, and 
Leman Rede, are very well done, 

Morrison’s Improved Mercantile Forms of Accounts, Cor 
respondence, &c. (Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Cotes; 
Edinburgh, Whyte and Co.)—This exemplar is very neatly 
written, and is in style, &c. exactly what we presume in- 
structions to persons in trade ought tobe. Our only won- 
der is, that after the centuries of mercantile and shop- 
keeping transactions in which the natives of England have 

engaged, they should stand in need of new lessons. 

Systematic Arrang t of Scripture, for Sunday Schools, 
Pp. 186. (London, Seeley.) —An arrangement of lessons 
for two years, dedicated to the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Noel. 

The Limitations of Human Responsibility, by F. Wayland, 
President of Brown University, U. S. Pp. 214. (Lon- 
don, Hodson.) — An able essay, in which are enforced the 
principles that, in the election of his duty, man must de- 
pend upon his own sense alone, with reference to the con- 
science which the ——- has placed in his breast, and 
with a due consideration of the limitations with which the 
same Divine authority has clothed the particular subject 
= which he has to decide. Man is answerable to God 

lone. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE meetings of the Society were resumed on 
Wednesday evening, the Rev. W. Whewell, pre- 
sident, in thechair.—Professor Owen read a pa- 
per ‘ On some Fossil Remains of Cheropotamus, 
Anoplotherium, and Paleotherium, obtained 
from the Freshwater Deposit in the Isle of 
Wight,’ by the Rev. W. Darwin Fox. The 
existence of the anoplotherium and the palzo- 
therium in the quarries of Binstead, was long 
since proved by the discoveries of Mr. Allan 
and Mr. Pratt; but the collection recently 
made by Mr. Fox has enabled Professor Owen 
to determine fully several of the species found 
in the gypsum quarries of Montmartre; and 
to shew, for the first time, that the cheropo- 
tamus, another of the Paris basin genera esta- 
blished by Cuvier, and placed among the 
pachydermata nearest to the peccari, occurs 
also in the Isle of Wight. The portion of 
this curious animal described by Mr. Owen, 
consists of a nearly perfect right ramus of the 
lower jaw, about 8,5 inches in length. It con- 
tains three tuberculated true molars, two per- 
fect conical, or spurious molars, with the socket 
of the third, and part of what has been con- 
sidered a canine tooth. The last true molar, 
which was not known to Cuvier, presents the 
same structure as the corresponding tooth in 
peccari ; and the other two molars also agree 
with the penultimate and antepenultimate 
grinders of that animal. The false molars 
have two fangs each, and are relatively larger 
than in the hog tribe. The tooth anterior to 
the molars, and considered by Cuvier as a 
canine, but of which a portion only remains in 
the specimen, is situated closer to the sym- 
phasis of the jaw than canine teeth in any of 
the existing suidz, the nearest approach, how- 
ever, being in the peccari. The cheropotamus 
further resembles that genus in the wavy out- 
line of the inferior border of the lower jaw. 
Besides these characters which connect the 
fossil with pachydermata, Professor Owen 
proved, from the prolongation backward of 
the angle of the jaw, and the size of the coro- 
noid process, that the cheropotamus had a 
. structure which has hitherto been found jo 














characterise almost exclusively the carnivorous 
mammalia, and certainly not possessed by any 
pachydermatous or other ungulate species of 
mammal. Professor Owen then observed, the 
occasional carnivorous propensities of the com- 
mon hog are well known, and they correspond 
with the organisation of the genus which offers 
the nearest resemblance among the existing 
pachyderma to the carnivorous type of struc- 
ture. In the extinct cheropotamus, therefore, 
we have evidently another of those beautiful 


ai (examples in paleontology of links tending to 


complete a chain of affinities, which the-revo- 
lutions of the earth’s surface has interrupted, 
and, for a time, concealed from our view. It 
is interesting, also, to perceive that the living 
sub-genus of the hog tribe which most resem- 
bles the cheropotamus should be confined to 
the South American continent, where the tapir, 
the nearest living analogue of the anoplothe- 
rians and paleotherian, associates of the chero- 
potamus, now exist. The species of anoplo- 
therium in Mr, Fox’s collection are 4.commune 
and A. secundarium ; and of the genus paleo- 
therium, P. medium, P.crassum, P. minus, and 
P.curtum ?—Some remarks were then offered 
on a jaw found at Binsted in 1830, and con- 
sidered to belong to the Ruminantia, and 
allied to the genus Moschus ; but Mr. Owen 
proved, that though the jaw resembles in some 
respects the Moschus moschiferus, yet that it 
differs in the form of the coronoid process ; the 

reater relative breadth of the grinders, in the 
ast molar, having the third or posterior tubercle 
distinctly divided into two, by a middle longi- 
tudinal fissure, and the grinding surface being 
less oblique; while it approaches in these re- 
spects the extinct genus Dichobune of Cuvier. 
—A paper was afterwards read by Dr. Mitchell, 
* On the Deposit of Blue and Brown Clay,’ so 
extensively distributed over the eastern coun- 
ties, and characterised by containing rounded 
nodules of chalk and masses of various other 
rocks, and fossils from nearly every seconda’ 
formation in England. The principal localities 
near which the deposit was stated to occur are, 
in Norfolk, Cromer, Norwich, Harleston, and 
Diss; in Suffolk, Lowestoff, Southwold, and 
Woodbridge ; in Essex, Malden, Kelvedon, 
Braintree, Castle Heddington, Navestock, and 
Upminster ; in Cambridgeshire, Ely, Caxton, 
and Arrington; in Huntingdonshire, the dis- 
trict behind Huntingdon and Peterborough, 
and Huntingdon and Caxton ; in Bedfordshire, 
Castle Hill, near Bedford; in Buckingham- 
shire, the line of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, near Fenny Stratford, and the tunnel 
near Leighton Buzzard ; in Middlesex, Finchly 
and Muswell Hill. The principal localities for 
the accumulation of rocks from distant form- 
ations, are the Stag Inn, near Diss; Holywell, 
near Norwich ; Ballingdon Hill, near Sudbury ; 
Newnham, near Baldock, and Muswell Hill ; 
at each of which points are found nearly all the 
following rocks: chalk, soft and hard, with 
tabular and other flints; oolite, cornbrash, 
lias, mountain limestone, trap, porphyry, sye- 
nite, granite; also saurian bones and other 
fossils, derived from secondary formations. The 
paper concluded with some ‘observations on the 
probable direction of the currents by which 
this important geological deposit was accumu. 
lated. Numerous accessions to the library and 
museums were announced, including the be- 
quest of the late Mr. Winch, of Newcastle, of 
his entire collection of minerals, rocks, and 
organic remains. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TYVESDAY-wyKead second communication from 
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Mr. C. V. Walker, being a further ‘ Account of water were placed on a piece of glass with 
of Experiments with a Constant Voltaic Bat.' the wires touching them, that at the posi- 
tery.” In Lit. Gaz., No. 1135, will be found tive, as might be anticipated, evaporated in- 
the report of the previous paper, detailing only stantly. 
a small portion of the tabular data, and describ- | gether in such experiments as these, the flame | 
ing the results and phenomena produced in the | appeared to dart from the positive to the nega- | 
series of experiments conducted by Messrs, | tive. Mr. Walker observed, “ Should this be 
The | established by the observations of others, it may 


Walker, Gassiot, Sturgeon, and Mason. 
present account relates the effects of combining 
the batteries not in series, the results of which 


are extensive and valuable additions to the ments, a 
tables previously submitted ; also variations of | teresting character was observed when a portion 
|of a magnet formed part of the circuit. A 


the experiments. The former highly inter- 
esting and important, tending to shew that 
with the battery of 160 cells, as described in 
the former paper, the arrangement not in 
series is five-fold more efficacious than that in 
series, when the electrolyte is acidulated water. 
And that the arrangement in series is tenfold 
more powerful than that no¢ in series if the 
electrolyte be distilled water. These are data 
which will materially assist the extended in- 
vestigation of those laws which regulate the 
power of the voltaic battery. But for these 
and other similar facts, we refer to the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Society, and proceed to describe 
the more generally interesting experiments. 
The deflagration of mercury with the negative 
pole out of the metal, was repeated with the 
same results. Various substances were sub- 
mitted to the flame from the ends of the copper 
terminal wires, and the following are some of 
the effects produced. When one wire rested on 
sulphuret of barytes, and the other was brought 
within the striking distance, the sulphuret was 
fused but could not be collected. When sul- 
phuret of lead was similarly treated, the lead was 
released from combination, but not in any con- 
siderable quantities. But when sulphuret of an- 
timony was the subject of experiment, the most 
brilliant effects were produced. The negative 
wire held firmly on the sulphuret, and the 
positive brought within one-eighth of an inch 
of it ; it was immediately decomposed and dis- 
sipated in vapour, leaving a small portion of 
fused metal in a state of intense heat. . This 
fused metal was a conductor, although the 
compound from which it was released is not. 
Several compound substances display this sin. 
gular property on the application of heat, with- 
out being raised to the point of fusion; and 
the conducting powers of most bodies, simple 
or compound, are much changed, accelerated, 
or retarded, by variation in temperature. And, 
probably, could we equalise, reduce, or raise to the 
same point, the condition of matter relative to 
its combination with caloric, all would possess 
conducting power in relation to electricity. 
But to return to the experiment before us. 
By gently increasing the distance between the 
two wires, accommodating their motion to the 
rate of decomposition, a channel of melted 
metal was obtained. This retained a white, 
and, as it increased in length, a red heat: the 
channel containing this almost pure metal was 
two inchesin length. The experiment, wherein 
the end of the positive wire became heated to 
redness, was repeated, with the following vari- 
ations. The wires were crossed as before (see 
former report), and their ends placed in two 
separate small jars, containing distilled water 
at the temperature of 58°. In five minutes 
the temperature of the water in the cell con- 
taining the negative wire rose to 61°, being 3°; 
that of the positive cell to 64°, being 6°. They 
were then similarly placed into two small 
glass vessels of distilled water. In about two 
minutes the water in the ages cell, or glass 
vessel, boiled ; that in the other cell pre- 
senting no such appearance. When two drops 


| 





When the wires were brought to- 


tend, in conjunction with other facts, to guide 
us to the right theory.” During these experi- 
uliar phenomenon of a most in- 


powerful horse-shoe magnet was held hori- 
zontally, with its north pole, or marked end, 
uppermost ; the wire from the negative end of 
the battery was firmly pressed upon the mag- 
net, and when the positive wire was brought 
within the striking distance a brilliant circular 
flame of electrical light was observed revolving 
from left to right, as the hands of a watch. 
When the position of the magnet was reversed, 
and the effect obtained from the south, or un- 
marked end, of the magnet, the flame revolved 
from right to left. Let our readers call to 
mind, that the magnet itself, in connexion 
with the voltaic battery, makes contrary revo- 
lutions on the two poles; and that Col. Reid 
has accumulated facts to prove that storms re- 
volve in contrary directions in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. What a trio of facts ! 
what a noble propinquity !! what glorious ma- 
terial for thought!!! 


LINN-EAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Forster in the chair.—_First meeting of 
the present session. Many valuable donations 
were announced as having been made, during 
the recess, to Library, Herbarium, and Mu- 
seum. Among them are a large collection of 
dried plants from Demarara presented by Mr. 
Schomburgk, and about 12,000 specimens of 
dried plants, collected in South America, pre- 
sented by the late Mr. Wiuch, of Newcastle, to- 
gether with a collection of books by the same. 
Read, anotice, by Jonathan Couch, Esq., of aspe- 
cimen of Wilson’s Petrel ( Procellaria Wilsoni) 
having been found ina field near Polperro, Corn. 
wall, in August last. There were also read some 
interesting observations ‘ On the Cause of Ergot,’ 
by Mr. Smith, A.L..S. The author considers 
the ergot to be a morbid growth of thealbumen, 
resulting from the attacks of a minute parasitic 
fungus, which consists of oblong transparent 
cells resembling the sporules of other fungi, and 
either free or united together in the form of 
articulated filaments, in which state they con- 
stitute the crust of the ergot. ‘The anthers, as 
well as the ovarium, are subject to the attacks 
of this minute parasite; for, on cutting the 
anthers of a diseased flower before their depis- 
cence had taken place, abundance of the mi- 
nute sporule-like bodies, were seen to issue 
along with the pollen. Its extensive means of 
propagation may, therefore, be easily con- 
ceived from the circumstance of the germs 
being conveyed to ovulum in the fune- 
tion of fecundation itself. Mr. Smith gave 
a list of a number of grasses in which he 
had witnessed the disease. He observed on 
several occasions, particularly in the morning, 
drops of a fluid at the ergots of diseased spikes 
of a species of Elymus. ‘This fluid had a sac- 
charine flavour; and, on being examined under 
the microscope, was found to contain myriads 
of the sporule-looking bodies before mentioned. 
The dimensions of these bodies Mr. Bauer has 
found to vary from the 3000th to the 7000th of 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Own Tuesday, the first evening meeting (con. 
versazione) of the season tovk place. Pre. 
viously, we had to regret that differences 
should have arisen between the Institute of 
British Architects and the Architectural go. 
ciety; the university and thé school of the 
science. Several eminent architects were, how. 
ever, at the conversazione on ‘Tuesday evening; 
and at nine o’clock, Mr. Tite, the new pre- 
sident, took the chair. It may be necessary 
here to mention, that the late president, 
Mr. Clark, only resigned a presidency which 
would be rendered a mere nominal office bya 
residence on the Continent, whence he has pro. 
mised to further the views of the Society by 
forwarding, from time to time, communications, 
drawings, and models. The business of the 
evening comprised the reading, by the secretary, 
the reports of the committee and curator, and 
the annual address by the chairman. The 
former announced several additional members 
during the recess; also, donations, pecuniary, 
and of books and drawings. ‘The latter congratu- 
lated the members on the happy auspices under 
which they commenced their present session— 
the patronage of the Duke of Sussex ; alluded 
to the retirement of the late president, and his 
own acceptance of the office ; and enlarged upon 
the nature of the Society, the present state of 
architecture, and the requisites for professional 
eminence. The subjects of competition for the 
annual prizes are —a design for marine baths; 
a drawing of the principal front of St. Mi- 
chael’s Chapel, North Audley Street; and an 
essay on the treatment of the Ionic order in the 
various buildings of the ancients. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mownpay, November 5. J. F. Stephens, Esq. 
president, in the chair, — This was a special 
meeting of the Society, summoned for the 
purpose of taking into consideration various 
proposed alterations in the by-laws, relating 
to the admission of ordinary and correspond. 
ing members, which led to considerable dis- 
cussion. Rules having been adopted, the 
meeting proceeded to the ordinary business 
of the night, receiving various donations of 
entomological works, the reading of correspond- 
ence, &c. W. Stephens exhibited some living 
apterous insects from Java, as well as a fine 
specimen of Catocala fraxini, recently captured 
near Arundel. ‘The president, in a speech from 
the chair, announced and delivered to Mr. 
George Newport the prize of ten guineas, for 
his essay upon the natural history and anatomy 
of the Athalia Centifoliea, one of the insects 
which destroy the turnip. Mr. Holme, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, communicated 
a notice of recent entomological captures. A 
some observations were read by R. A. Ashton, 
Esq., upon the mode of construction of the 
winter cocoon of the goat-moth, and upon the 
casting of the coats of the internal organs by 
caterpillars during moulting. Certilicates @ 
favour of proposed members were read. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY+ , 
Fripay, November 2. J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S. president, in the chair. — After the or- 
dinary business, a paper, ‘On the Botany 
Cobham, Kent,’ by Dr. Bossey, was read. | 
enumerated, among other rare planis found in 
that neighbourhood, Althea hirsuta, Salvia pr 
tensis, and Brachypodium pumatum. Dr. —_ 
thought that the habitats of the A//hea an - 
Salvia had not before been correctly given: 
commented upon the importance of botanists re- 
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cording, and correctly defining, the habitats 
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ts, as much difficulty is experienced in the 
procuring of rare specimens in consequence of 
mach omission. Mr. D. Cooper, curator, then 


made observations upon the varieties of the 
plants on the tables presented to the Society by 
diferent members. An interesting discussion 
ensued, and the meeting adjourned. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, November 1.— The following degrees were 


Doctor in Civil Law.—R. J. Phillimore, Esq. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. H. Butterworth, Exeter Col- | 
lege, Grand Compounder; Rev. W. C. Edgell, St. John’s | 
College; G. S, Law, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. Pritchard, Christ Church; J. J. 
Rogers, Trinity College ; J. G. Faithfull, Exeter College; 
il Balston, Demy of Magdalen College. 


Campripes, October 31.— The following degrees were 


ce _ 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—A. F. Bangford, Trinity Hall. 

Masters of Arts. —S. E. Girdlestone, Trinity College; 
H, James, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—R. J. Hebden, St. John’s College. 

J. T. Bridges, M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this university. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

On Thursday the first meeting of the season 
was held, Mr. W. Tooke in the chair. — Mr. 
Hamilton read a letter addressed to Col. Leake, 
of great interest to the topography of Athens, 
and the right understanding of ancient writers, 
from a Mr. Ross, who has been some time 
resident there, and an antiquary of great zeal 
and ability. Mr. Ross is of opinion that the 
so-called temple of Theseus was in reality a 
temple of Mars. He describes some recent 
discoveries on the outside of the old walls, 
which appear to decide the gate by which 
Pausanias entered from the Pireus; and also 
to determine other sites and buildings of Athens 
hitherto mistaken or unknown. In digging 
tome foundations at the spot indicated, the 
excavators fell upon an edifice of large square 
blocks, approached by two (or perhaps three) 
steps. Near were found two marble heads of 
ayouth and a female, the latter with the ears 
pierced for earrings. Another head, and a 
female torso of colossal stature, were also found, 
though only one side of the temple was laid 
open. All these antiquities are deposited in the 
temple of Theseus, which has been converted 
mto @ museum. They are thought to be of 
the period of the Roman empire, and the newly 
discovered temple to be that of Eubulides (see 
Pausanias), with its thirteen statues of Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter, the Muses, &c. If this be 
correct, Mr. Ross suggests that it fixes the 
Pyraic gate, and gives a very different distri- 
bution of the great Athenian public buildings 
than has heretofore been supposed. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3.—Professor Wilson, the director of 
the Society, in the chair. This was the first 
meeting for the session, and was well attended. 
Numerous donations to the library and mu- 
seum were laid before the members. Among 
the acquisitions of the museum was a valuable 
extensive collection of Bactrian, Roman, 
and other ancient coins, found in the provinces 
north-west of India, presented by General Ven- | 
‘ura. In submitting these coins, the director 
addressed the meeting in elucidation of the 
Greco. Bactrian portion of them. He observed, 
t Bactria remained for about forty years a 
Portion of the Greek kingdom of Persia, when 
it threw off the yoke, and became independent. 
Ne first king, of whom any coins were known, 


handsome ones had been found in Balkh and 
Bokhara, but none in India. Of Eucratidas, 
many coins have been obtained from Afghan- 
istan, some of which are of very great beauty : 
those found in India of this prince are chiefly 
of copper. Ofthese, General Ventura has pre- 
sented five, all discovered in the Punjib. In 
the coins of Eucratidas, in addition to the 
Greek legend, we first meet with an inscription 
in another character, which had been called 
Bactrian, Pehlevi, and Zend,. but’ which he 
would designate Barbaric, that he might not 
seem to favour any particular theory. This 


character has been deciphered by Mr. Prinsep ; | 


and although some of his results were not quite 
satisfactorily made out, his readings might 
generally be confided in: they were usually the 
name of the prince, with the addition of a title 
which Mr. Prinsep read Malakao, but which 
he felt more inclined to think was Maharao, a 
common Indian title. This character was writ- 
ten from right to left; and, like the Devana- 
geri, it omitted some of the short vowels, ex- 
pressing the long ones. The epithets were in 
a form of Pracrit; and it was a curious fact, 
that a language so immediately connected 
with Sanscrit should be written from right 
to left. As these coins were of an antiquity 
reaching at least to two centuries befure 
the Christian era, if the character was Semitic, 
as it would appear to be from its construction, 
they were undoubtedly the oldest specimens of 
such an alphabet known. The coins of the 
Sassanian period, to whose inscriptions these 
had some resemblance, were full five centuries 
later. One of the coins on the table was of 
Heliocles, of whose reign there had been some 
doubts; but, more recently, several coins of 
this prince had been found, sufficient to prove 
his royalty. The one before them was from 
the Punjab: it had the king’s head on one 
side, with a Greek legend; and on the other, 
an elephant, with a Barbaric inscription. The 
coins of Menander, of which there were several 
of silver in excellent preservation, had the 
king’s head with a fillet, or with a helmet ; in 
one he was represented throwing a javelin : 
the reverse was a Minerva fighting. The 
barbaric inscription appeared to be Minano, a 
Pracrit modification of Menander. Of Appo- 
lodutus, several silver coins were on the table ; 
these were also in good preservation. A pecu- 
liarity of the coins of this king was there hav- 
ing no head. An elephant took the place of 
the head, with a Greek legend ; and on the 
reverse was the humped Indian bull, with the 
barbaric legend, which might be read ApaLa- 
Dato. The copper coins of this king had 
Apollo with an arrow, on one face, and a tripod 
on the other. A valuable and unique silver 
coin of Lysias, a king unknown in history, was 
also on the table. The head of this king had a 
singular decoration formed of an elephant’s 
head. On the reverse was a Hercules, with a 
club. Ona copper coin of the same king the 
head was bare; reverse, an elephant. He 
would also particularise an Antialcidas, in 
silver, with the Macedonian cap; on the 
reverse, a figure seated in a chair, holding a 
smaller figure in his right hand. The head of an 
elephant with raised trunk was in front of the 
chair. There were three coins of Antimachus, 
all of silver: these have on one face a winged 
Victory, holding apalm-branch in one hand anda 
fillet in the other. On the reverseis an equestrian 
figure with the Barbaric inscription. Copper 
coins of this king were very rare. Another 
new king was Hermzus [ ? ], of whom there 





‘nd probably the originator of Bactrian in- 


were several coins of copper. Many of these 


dence, was Euthydemus, of whom several | had been found in topes; but it was curious 





ore “ 
that no other Greek coin had been discovered in 
such buildings, although they contained many 
of more recent date; and in one remarkable 
building, opened by M. Court, there were five 
Roman coins of Cxsar, Antony, and others. 
After Hermzus, we meet with a very different 
set of names, as AzESs, AzILisEs, UnDa- 
PHERRES, and others. On these coins the 
devices are various,—a camel, an elephant, or 
aking on horseback. It is known from the 
united testimony of the Chinese writers, and of 
the Persian historian Tabari, that the Scythians 
bore this device on their coins; and it was not 
improbable that these were the coins of Scythian 
monarchs, who certainly reigned at the mouth 
of the Indus under the name of Sacew, in the 





first century of the Christian era; and it is not 
|improbable that the idea of Colonel Tod as to 
| the descent of the Rajpoots from the Scythians 
; might be well founded, although it had been 
| much ridiculed. After these, came a series 
with the names Kappnises, KaADAPHueEs, Kae 
NERKES, &c., whose figures were clad in long 
robes, and who wore a cap like those of the 
Uzbeks of this day. There were several other 
coins on the table; some had a title not before 
seen, that of RAO; others had the names of 
{the Guptra family, as CoeENDRA GuPtTa, 
|Samupra Gupta. But it would take up too 
|much time to enter into details concerning 
them. Several were undoubtedly Hendic, and 
some Sassanian. The professor concluded 
with congratulating the Society on the posses- 
sion of so valuable a collection of rare monu« 
ments of dynasties which would otherwise be 
utterly unknown. The assistant secretary 
read a note on a plaster cast of an inscription 
brought from the island of Malta by Sir 
Grenville Temple, written in the Karmatic 
character, a modification of the Cufic, which 
came into use about the tenth century of the 
Christian era. The inscription recorded the 
death of a female, named Maimuna, which took 
place in the 569th year of the Hegira (a.p. 
1174). At that epoch, Malta was no longer 
under the dominion of the Arabs; but had 
been, for nearly a century, under the go- 
vernment of the Norman princes of Sicily. 
The stone was of a considerable size, and good 
workmanship ; and if erected in the island, 
it furnished a proof of the toleration of the 
Normans. It is well known that the popula. 
tion cf Malta was at that time Arabic; and 
even now a corrupt Arabic is the language 
spoken by all the common people of the island. 
Members were elected, and the meeting ad- 
journed, much gratified with the interesting 
subjects brought before them. 


} 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturday (this day).—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.; Medical, 8 P.M. 

Tucsday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. (On the Use of Bone 
in the Arts, by the Secretary); Zoological (scientific 
business), 8) p.m. ; Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.M. 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund Committee, 3 &.m.; Geolo- 
gical, 83 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 8) p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
On Monday, the 5th instant, a general assembly 
of the Academicians was held at the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Trafalgar Square ; when 
Mr. W. C. Ross, Mr. D. Roberts, and Mr. R. 
Westmacott, were elected Associates of that 
Institution ; a selection which does credit to the 





Academy and to our national school. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION : COPIES FROM 
THE OLD MASTERS. 
Tue labours of the students in this department 
of art ended on Saturday, 3d November, and 
were, on the 7th, opened for the inspection 
of the governors. 

Of the pictures left for this laudable purpose, 
there are several very successful examples. 
The Good Shepherd, from Murillo, M. Joy, 

* = Dukes, Miss L. Corbaux, Mrs. Morris, water- 
colours ; St. John, from Murillo, Mrs. Morris ; 
Counsellor Truet, from Vandyke, E. Frost ; 
Lady and Child, from Vandyke, Miss E. Sharp, 
water-colours ; St. Matthew with the Angel, 
Carlo Dolci, Mrs. Creddel; The Scourging of 
Christ, from Lud. Caracci, Cowper; The 
Annunciation, Rubens, Brooke; Landscape, 
Claude, Capt. King; Head, by Rembrandt, 
Miss F. Corbaux. These, with others by 
Wageman, Miss Drummond, C. Martin, 
&c. &c. exhibit specimens creditable to the 
British school of art. It is, however, by their 
fruits we shall know them in the results of 
their practice. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Village Recruits. Painted-by Sir David Wilkie, 
R.A. ; engraved by Charles Fox. Boys. 
OnE of those admirable compositions of familiar 
life which first brought Wilkie into notice—on 
which his posthumous fame will mainly depend, 
and from an adherence to which many of his 
best friends deeply regret that any temptation 
ever induced him to depart. We have fre- 
quently noticed the talent displayed by Mr. Fox 
in the execution of works of a smaller size. The 
present is the largest and most important plate 
that we remember to have seen from him. It 
is undoubtedly his chef-d’euvre, and is a very 

masterly line engraving. 


Samuel Butler, D.D., Lord Bishop of Litch- 
field. Painted by T. Phillips, R.A.; en- 
graved by S. Cousins, A.R.A.— Andrew 
Spoltiswoode, Esq. Painted, by T. Phillips, 
R. A.; engraved by J. Bromley. Boys. 

Wuen the originals of these fine half-length 

portraits were exhibited in Trafalgar Square, 

we were much struck with their fidelity, vigour, 
and expression, and paid our respects to them 
accordingly in the Literary Gazette. All that 
we need now say, therefore, is, that Messrs. 

Cousins and Bromley appear to us to have done 

Mr. Phillips great justice, and to have produced 

two highly beautiful and spirited prints. 


The Churches of London. By George Godwin, 
jun. F.S.A., assisted by John Britton, Esq. 
F.S.A., &c. Nos. 21 and 22. Tilt. 

Tuts pretty little publication proceeds with 

undiminished neatness and accuracy in its 

graphic, and with increasing interest and in- 
formation in its typographic department. As 
we cannot exhibit any of the plates, we will 
quote a very pleasing anecdote in the history of 

St. Andrew’s, Holborn. It relates to an oc- 

currence in the year 1781. 

*¢ The Rev. Charles Barton, we are told, had 
been curate of the church several years when 
the previous rector died; and, presuming on 
length of service, he waited on the Duchess 
Dowager of Buccleuch, to ask for the living. 
£ You have come soon, and yet too late,’ said 
her grace; ‘ for, having made up my mind a 
dozen years ago as to whom I would give 
St. Andrew’s, I have sent my servant with 
the presentation.’ Mr. Barton bowed in si- 


lence, and returned home: where he found his 
—_ and family rejoicing over the duchess’s 
etter.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Beauties of Richmond and its surrounding 
ener: With Plates. By W. B. Cooke. 
ilt. 
A NEw edition (we presume) of a pretty little 
book which we noticed last year. 


ST 
DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday, an opera, under 
the title of Francis the First, was produced 
here, with some pretty music by Mr. J. S. 
Loder, and was received with immense ap- 
plause—by an audience bespoke and admitted 
for the occasion. The few of the public who 
were present, thought the opera one of the 
most stupid pieces of trash that ever disgraced 
the stage; in which opinion we entirely agree 
with them ; but the Clappers had it all their 
own way, and the failure has been repeated to 
empty benches. So much for theatrical suc- 
cess! Mr. Loder has not, certainly, displayed 
any originality, but the overture was good, and 
well performed, and some of the airs pleasing. 
Others were given to actors without a note in 
their voice; and though Miss Romer, H. Phil- 
lips, and Giubelei did thieir best, nothing could 
carry the mass of rubbish down the stream. 

The appearance of Braham in Fra Diavolo 
is a dramatic event not to be passed in silence. 
His extraordinary powers seem to be unim- 
paired in extent; and a crowded house re- 
warded the efforts of our greatest tenor with 
many tokens of their admiration. 

Covent Garden. —On Friday, in last week, 
Cato was brought out here; and, as might be 
expected, to empty benches. Mr. Macready 
must be so pleased with seeing his house quite 
filled thrice a week to the Tempest, once to 
Macbeth, and once to the Lady of Lyons, that 
he determined to have the enjoyment of seeing 
nobody at all on the sixth night, by way of a 
variety! Well, Cato’s senate was little enough. 

We have now to notice a new petit opera, 
produced on Saturday, and, excepting the fault 
of nearly all the choruses being rather noisy, a 
very pleasant and effective piece. The first 
act consisted entirely of extremely lively music, 








quishes, then meets again, and gets into a 
second “ trouble” worse than the first. The 
distress of his home circle, wife, child (Miss 
Jenkins, five years old), and wife’s father, 
Lagrange (Mr. O. Smith); the insanity of 
Madame de Givry, the revenge of her husband 
(Mr. Yates), and the affliction of her uncle the 
Prince de Miré (Mr. F. Matthews), are wrought 
to the highest pitch; and the curtain falls on 
his being dropped by a pistol shot from the 
aggrieved Count de Givry. Such is the matter ; 
but Mrs. Yates must be seen, to afford any idea 
of the truth and pathos with which she de. 
lineates the part of the fond and forsaken wife 
—loving, forgiving, trusting, saving, feeling all 
a woman’s and a mother’s pangs, but suppress- 
ing the deepest emotions, and with a noble 
nature making every sacrifice that the misery 
of her situation demands. The whole of her 
second act, in which the first discovery of her 
husband’s inconstancy is forced upon her un. 
willing sense, is equal to any thing we ever wit- 
nessed on the stage. Mrs. Honey is the 
*¢ unfortunate ;” and, in truth, the tears and 
tragedy of the part are not suited to her gayer 
spirit. Her entries are bad : —first in a riding. 
dress, with as many ringlets as would set upa 
hair-dresser’s shop window, and again “ all in 
white,” with a long muslin veil (or something 
of that sort) streaming behind her, the very last 
sort of garb in the worldin which a distressed lady 
would fly across a country to seek refuge in any 
gentleman’s house. Why should veri-similitude 
and nature be martyred for stage trick and 
fancied effect? It is true that the character 
has little else to do than to cry peccavi and 
weep; but it might be done better. We had 
forgotten—there is a sweet, touching song, 
which she sings to her lover delightfully, and 
to which the only objection is the absurdity of 
its introduction, which is the author’s vice, not 
her’s. Only suppose two guilty and madly fond 
lovers meeting after the separation of an age— 
a fortnight ! and their immediate interview to 
be, with a few words of colloquy, that the gen- 
tleman sits down to strum the piano-forte, re- 
questing the lady to sing to him, which she 





light and certainly pretty choruses (as far as|very complaisantly does. This is sad play- 
the vocal portions were concerned, and our-|making. Mr. Webster sustains his part with 
selves enabled to hear through the din of|considerable talent throughout; and Mr. 0. 
instruments) and duets, and trios as agreeable. | Smith, though out of his line, also deserves our 
In the second act the character of the music|commendation. Mr. Yates deserves more. He 
became more grave, and suited to the increasing | makes every bitter sarcasm tell with striking 
sombreness of the plot. A pretty ballad sung| force; and when, in the end, one blow over- 
by Miss Rainforth merited an encore, and but! throws his real contempt and affected stoicism, 
that it was so enveloped in a heavy introduc-|and he springs, like a famished tiger, upon the 
tion and finale, would doubtless have obtained | cause of his dishonour, it istremendous. __ 
one. Mr. Burnett, also, sang a sweet ballad; Altogether, this is one of those favourites 
with much feeling, but so long, the house| which are known to the public as ‘ Adelphi 
divided, instead of being unanimous, on the| Dramas,” in which a deep interest is created by 
encore question. Such hints should be taken,|the natural and pathetic personation of Mrs. 
and, indeed, the whole of the opera consi-| Yates, well supported by the talent of the ma- 
derably shortened, when it would assuredly be| nager and the rest of the company. It will 
entitled to the modest place it assumes, that of have a long run. 
an occasional afterpiece. [The reforms have| Not so, Lions for a Lark, a burletta, and® 
since been made, and the opera goes smoothly | burlesque on Van Amburgh®* and his animals, 
and with much applause. ] , with which it does not seem to please the public 
Adelphi.—On Monday, and nightly since, 
has been performed what is called ** a drama of | * We are informed that somebody has played off a 
domestic interest, in three acts,” written by | hoax upon the Atlas y= ye wwe a 
Miss Pardoe. Louise de Lignerolles, the| poe nn wn eg Ayo F aieeh relating to 
heroine (Mrs. Yates), gives the name to the’ gentleman and his friends in our last Papa 
yp. and the admirable acting of the SAME | cediter, who did not Rappen to think that any genuine 
ady contributes mainly to its great and de-| contradiction of our statement would, of course, be ad- 
served popularity. The story is rather an odd | dressed to us. The writer pretends that Van: ——_ 
one for a female pen, viz., the catastrophe of a — satisfied with his agreement will, at his 
* - ° ges the L. G. with attempting to raise g' 
libertine husband, Henry de Lignerolles (Web-| (Van's) expense. Now we rejoice if the parties do agree 
ster), who loves not only his own wife to dis-|s° he F ge so far from Pay —— a 
traction, but also to the same tune the wife of same, aus ane ae possibility be excited about 
Count de Givry (Mrs, Honey), whom he relin- th 
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M, Van A, or any of his performances, except W! 
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ee 
tobe pleased. A lively prologue, well spoken 
Mrs. Keeley, is well received; but when 
0. Smith, Sanders, Beverly, Cullenford, Wil- 
kinson, &c. come to a poetical dialogue in the 
mock skins of lions, foxes, jackals, bears, and 
asses, the fastidious audience gets impatient, 
and clamour drowns the other beastly noises. 
There seemed to us to be a good deal of point 
in the language ; but the humour did not hit. 


The Olympic.—A new burletta, The Idol’s 
Birthday, has been added to the stock of 
nightly entertainment here, by Mr. Oxenford. 
It embodies one of the satires upon the fan- 
tastic follies of the age, which are found in the 
“Spectator ;” but its chief merit is in the 
scenery, and more especially in the costume. 
The fashionable dresses of the time of Queen 
Aune are not theatrical, but real; and Mrs. 
Nisbett, Mrs. Franks, and Miss Goward, 
Messrs. J. Vining, Honner, Granby, Selby, 
and Brougham, are the living women and 
courtiers of that day. The piece itself has no 
dramatic interest, and the male characters are 
made to fit the company ; but as a spectacle and a 
study, it-shews what can be done on a small 
stage, with a knowledge of what ought to be 
done, and a taste and liberality to do it. 

The other favourites—Ask no Questions, the 
Printer’s Devil, and Sons and Systems—hold 
on their course; and, having nothing to find 
fault with, we will, to shew our critical acumen, 
notice, first, that some of the lamp-glasses in 
the chandelier are painfully crooked, looking as 
if the flame must shiver them to fragments ; 
and, secondly,, that the footlights on the stage 
are equally distorted, and painful to the eye, 
which belongs to the head, which exhibits the 
bump of order. Elsewhere we would scorn to 
mention such matters, but at the Olympic they 
ought to have elegant screens for their foot- 


lights, and not scrapers of tin, leaning hither 
and thither at every angle of the pons asi- 
norum, 


DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. 
We learn with satisfaction, that at a late meet- 
ing of individuals connected with the dramatic 
profession, with Mr. Sheridan Knowles in the 
chair, a plan was submitted, and unanimously 
agreed upon, for forming an Association similar 
tothe Artists’ or Booksellers’ Funds ; by contri= 
buting to which, during years of youth and 
Prosperity, a provision would be secured for the 
pressure of old age and the wants of adversity. 
Acommittee has been appointed, at a second 
meeting, to carry the plan into effect. 





hyenas. The writer then alleges that M. Van A. never 
Wears spurs, and only employs a ‘* small whip” of rhi- 
hoceros hide, with which he has tamed the lions. His 
next = is to invite the Editor of the L. G. to smell 
or lick Mr. Van A.’s head any bes po before he goes into 
the hor in order to be convinced that he has no = 
—which invite we beg to decline, for were it onl s 
grease, we could hav? no stomach for the task. He con- 
by saying that neither the tiger nor any of the 
beasts have scratched their keeper, which we are sure the 
vhole world will be glad to learn from us is the case. 

But seriously g; aking, and Humbug aside, we have a 
from the Lion in ane persond, who assures us 
ber the cruelest means have been taken to subdue him 
’ his fellow captives. We would print the letter en- 
pen but that we fear it might inflame the ill blood be- 
bag the disputants; and then, if the beasts should worry 
it tormentor on any night, it might be imputed to us 
we had —_ a representation so co! ial to the 
ne of a rational people. At the close of his epistle 
- — into a passion of indignation, on as he could 
print, seems to have evapora’ in try— 

he appeals to Van Amburgh as follows :— — 


Let him meet me alone 
At Sierra Leone, 
Or even Salisbury Plain ; 
And I'll bet two to one 
That you never will see 
Vile 'homme-Burke or me, 
Qn the stage again ! 





VARIETIES. 

Royal Exchange.— We are informed that 
the whole mass of buildings from Finch Lane 
to the Mansion House is to be removed for 
the site of this great civic and national edi- 
fice ; which, if it is not the ndblest piece of 
commercial architecture in the world, will be 
no honour to the city and citizens of London. 
At present, all we know of the design is, that 
it is to be an oblong square, 270 feet in length, 
by 140 feet in breadth, the longest sides front- 
ing the Bank on one side, and Cornhill on the 
other. The internal area of the Exchange 
(where our merchants are to congregate) is to 
be of the extent of 150 feet by 60 feet. The 
dimensions are spacious. 

Royal Society.——It is rumoured that the 
Marquess of Northampton is to be offered the 
presidency of the Royal Society, and that Mr. 
Lubbock is likely to be elected treasurer in the 
room of Mr. Baily, who resigns. 

Izaac Walton. Mr. Minasi, whose extra- 
ordinary portraits with pen and ink we have 
frequently noticed, has just finished, in this 
manner, the copy of a fine portrait of Izaac 
Walton. Much as we have admired his other 
performances, we can truly say that this is his 
chef d’euvre. The fidelity of the likeness, and 
the beauty of the execution, are far beyond 
what could be imagined from such means in 
art. 

Queen’s College, Bath. — Under this title, a 
prospectus has been issued (‘* Somersetshire 
Constitutional” of Saturday last) for establish- 
ing a college in Bath in connexion with the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
fund is proposed to be raised by donations and 
annual subscriptions from the friends of the 
Church of England, and a certain number of 
1007. shares. The following are the studies to 
be pursued :— 

Divinity; the Latin and Greek languages, literature, 
and antiquities; the mathematics; the Hebrew language, 
literature, and antiquities; the French language and li- 
terature; the English a and literature; natural 
and experimental philosophy and astronomy ; logic, and 
the philosophy of the human mind; moral and political 
philosophy; ancient and modern history; political eco- 
nomy; chemistry; Italian literature; Spanish literature; 
German and Northern literature; Oriental literature; 

eology and mineralogy; botany; zoology; jurispru- 

ence, including the law of nations; English law, Roman 
law ; anatomy and physiology; morbid and comparative 
anatomy; surgery; nature and treatment of diseases; 
midwifery, materia medica, and pharmacy; chemistry, 
botany, and vegetable physiology; medical jurispru- 
dence; navigation—engineering, and the ——- of 
mechanical philosophy to the arts, and of chemistry to 
the arts ; school of design for painting and sculpture. 

Gothic Armoury.—Messrs. Pratt have made 
some splendid additions to their Gothic armoury, 
of which we shall take an early notice. We 
hear it is from this collection that the armour 
will be supplied for Lord Eglinton’s grand 
projected tournament. 

Mr. R. Rhodes, an engraver of considerable 
talent and distinction, died a few days since in 
Camden Town. 

Miss Coveney.—We dare say many of our 
readers recollect a charming young actress and 
singer of this name (the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coveney), who appeared, as a child, some 
short time since in London, and evinced great 
talents and gave great promise of future ex. 
cellence. We regret to hear of her early death. 
She performed some time, with much applause, 
in Mr. Murray’s Edinburgh company, and 
married thence to a gentleman of independent 
fortune about two years ago. She died in 
Edinburgh last week. 

Mr. J. P. Wood.—This gentleman, strange 
as it may appear to write it, long auditor of the 
excise in Scotland though deaf and dumb from 
his infancy, died lately in Edinburgh ; where, 








a a NR 
as well as by the literary world at large, he was 
much esteemed as the author of several anti- 
quarian works of valuable accuracy and research, 
Among these was the history of his native 
parish of Cramond, near Edinburgh, the “ Life 
of John Law, of Lauriston,” and an edition 
of Douglas’s excellent ‘* Peerage of Scotland.” 

Organic Remains.— Among the fossil bones, 
&c. from the Himalaya Mountains sold at 
auction on Thursday, by Messrs. Stevens, the 
following lots, and their prices, may be of in. 
terest to geological readers. 

Sides of the lower jaw, containing two molars of the 
mastodon, hysis perfect, 1/. 12s. 

A portion of the skull, with upper jaw, containing four 
molars; a very fine and | nen specimen, 4. 

The left ramus of the lower jaw, of gigantic dimensions, 
with two molars, 2/. 

The right ramus of ditto, with ditto, apparently of the 
same individual, 27. 2s. 

The cranium, with sockets for two molars, length from 
occiput toend of socket of tusk, 44 inches; diameter across 
at orbit, 28 inches ; girth at occiput, 91 inches; weight 
upwards of half a ton, 1532. 6s. 

The lower jaws of the young hippopotamus, with the 
teeth very perfect, 2i. 
an fine specimen of the lower jaw of a ruminant, 

The chief purchasers were Mr. Konig, for 
the British Museum ; Professor Owen, College 
of Surgeons; and Professors Buckland and 
Sedgwick, who, together with Lord Brougham, 
attended the sale. 

Egyptian Antiquities.—The Pasha of Egypt 
has, it is said, presented to Col. Campbell, for 
the British Museum, two sarcophagi, disco. 
vered in the pyramids, and other interesting 
memorials of ancient Egypt. 

Pocket-Books and Almanacs.—The Annuals 
of this useful sort begin to overspread our ta- 
ble. Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable Repository 
(Ipswich ; and Longman and Co., and Suttaby 
and Co., London) is, as heretofore, a very 
pretty and convenient pocket-book ; with pages 
for domestic and personal accounts, and as 
much of literary contents, in prose and verse, 
as would, if spread out, make a tolerable em- 
bellished volume. We have Tilt’s Pocket 
Almanac, a very neat and concise one. Minia- 
ture Almanac, still smaller and more concise. 
The Victoria Golden Almanac (Howlet and 
Son), a glowing specimen of purple, with 
golden printing, and a gold portrait of the Queen. 
Then, on sheets of larger or smaller size, square, 
round, or oblong, we have Tilt’s Useful, Na- 
tional, Hat, Paragon, Mantlepiece (on a card), 
and Sunday Almanacs, and a Sunday Guide, 
all sold for a few pence each, and well calcu- 
lated for the various classes for whom they are 
intended. 

Roman Remains. — At Shooter’s Hill, near 
Pangbourn, Berks, on the line of the Great 
Western Railway, a number of human skele- 
tons, in a high state of-preservation, have re« 
cently been discovered. They are presumed to 
be Roman, as in their graves were also found 
small sepulchral urns, and coins of gold, silver, 
and brass, of Domitian, Constantine, Julian the 
Apostate, Constantius, Gracianus, Licinius, or 
Lupicinius (the pro-pretor who was invested 
with imperial authority), and several others. 
This was probably the scene of a battle with the 
Britons, as spear-heads, battle-axes, spurs, &c., 
both of Roman and British manufacture, are 
scattered about. Some of the graves contain 
only charcoal and ashes, and are evidently those 
of individuals of higher rank, who have received 
the funereal honours of incremation. It is 
curious to observe in the name of Shooter's 
Hill, the memorial of a battle-field. 

Parallax of the Fixed Stars. — Professor 
Bessell, of Konigsberg, has, it is stated, suc. 
ceeded in solving the problem of the parallax of 
the fixed stars, by observations on the double 
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star No. 61 in Cygnus, which he makes out to 
be 62 trillions, 700 billions, of miles distant from 
the earth ! 

Fine Arts in Germany.—The King of Wirt- 
emberg has published a decree for the protection 
from piracy of works and objects of art, pub- 
lished in Wirtemberg, or any other German 
state, for the ensuing ten years. 

White Elephants. —White elephants are ex- 

evted soon to be added to the animals belong- 
me - the Zovlogical Society in the Regent’s 
ark. 

Fire-proof Cement.—The newspapers give an 
account of an experiment made at Manchester 
of a cement which is nearly, if not entirely, fire- 
proof. A small house filled with combustibles, 
was set on fire on the occasion, and, except 
where the cement gave way and admitted of 
partial damage, the progress of the flames was 
effectually resisted. 

Astounding Improvement in Acoustics, §ce.— 
An ingenious person has invented a new method 
for conveying orders to coachmen, postilions, 
footmen, and cads, from the inside of the vehicles 
they may drive or attend. It consists of flexible 
India-rubber tubes, passing between the ins and 
the outs, so that the wishes of the former may 
be promptly communicated to, and be obeyed by, 
the latter, as is done through the metallic tubes 
in counting -houses, manufactories, &c. &c. 
This isa pleasant plan. Only imagine fourteen 
passengers in a bus, with each the pipe at his 
mouth giving individual and separate orders. 
1. “ Remember, 59 Strand.” 2. ‘ Temple 
Bar.” 3. ‘Stop! Stop!” 4. ** Which is the 
nearest point to Leadenhall Market?” 5. 
ss it! you've passed the Adelphi: I told 
you .”” 6. * Coachee! I say ——.” 7. 
*¢ Here’s a lady ill: I can’t get down the win- 
dow.” 8 “I insist on getting out.” 9. 
‘* Please pull up on the left.’’ 10. ‘* Pall up 
on the right ; I won't walk through that mud.” 
11. ** My pocket has been picked!” 12. “ D— 
you, you rascal! why dont you pull up? I'll 
pull you up!’ Pleasant travelling ! ! 

Cockney Conundrum.—Has the following 
Con. been in print? Why is a puppy-dog like 
a lover ?—Because it bows and wows. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On the Asti ical Disp between Sir James South 
and the Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks. 

What with Encke and with ink, 
Here’s a rumpus, I think, 

On which stars may reflect with a frown: 
South bites at Sheepshanks, 
And, by way of poor than 

Sheeps' 





ks, 
hanks make of South a South-Down. 
ARIES. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Robber; a Tale, by the Author of the ‘ Gipsy,” 
&c. 2d edit. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. — Historical Records 
of the British Army, Third, or Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards, 8vo, 8s. with Plates.—Longinus on the Sublime, 
with English Notes, by Dr. Hickie, Head Master of 
Hawkshead Grammar School, post 8vo. 5s. — Portraits of 
Children of the Nobility, Second Series, edited by Mrs. 
Fairlie, royal 4to. 31s. 6d.; India Proofs, 3s. 3s.—Burr’s 
Introduction to Geology, new edit. f.cap, 6s. 6d. — Dr. J. 
Furnival on Consumption and Scrofula, f.cap, 6s. 6d.— 
me wey Mythology, 2d edit. 8vo. 20s.—Ollendorft's new 
Method of Learning German, 8vo. 14s.; Ditto, ditto, with 
Writing, 8vo. 16s.— Progress of Russia in the East, 
2d edit. 8vo. 6s.—Statues, 1, 2, Victoria, 8vo. 20s.; 4to. 
26s,.—S. Roger’s Poems, new edit. 4to. 27. 2s. mor.—A Key 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, by the Rev. J. Prosser, post 
8vo. 8s,—Fourth Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, 8vo. 58. 6d.—Winter Evening Stories, by the 
Rev. C. J. Barth, 4s. 6d.— Draper's Bible Story-Book, 
Fourth Series, 32mo, 1s. 6d,— Lectures, Doctrinal and 
Practical, on the Romans, 8vo. 8s.—Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, by F. A. Krummacher, 12mo. 4s. — Titles and 
Offices of Christ, by J. A. Mylne, 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s. 
The Church of England Hymn-Book, 18mo. 3e.— Life's 
Lessons, a Tale, 12mo, 5s,—Sunday Evening Instruction; 
or, Conversations on the Church Catechism, square, 
3s. 6d, — Facts, &c. in Geology, by Biblicus Delvinus, 
18mo, 3s.— A Systematic Arrangement of the Scriptures, 











18mo. 2s.—F. H. Standish’s Shores of the Mediterranean, 
Vol. IL, 8vo. 98.3; Ditto, Poems, 8vo. 7s. — Excursions in 
the Mountains of Ronda and Grenada, by Captain Scott, 
2 vols. 8vo. 288,— Affection’s Keepsake, 1839, 2s. 6d.— 
‘Tribute of Affection, 1839, 2s.— Treatise on Integral Cal- 
culus, by W. E, Ottley, 8vo. 5s, 6d. — Practical Observa- 
tions on Curvatures of Spine, by S. Hare, royal 8vo. 10s. 
— Aristodemus, a Tr: Y 8vo. 4s. — Rev. J. Berridge’s 
Works, with Life, by the Rev. R. Whittingham, 8vo. 10s; 
— Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy’s Progress, by ‘‘ Boz,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 253.—The Natural History of the Sperm 
Whale, by T. Beale, Surgeon, post 8vo. 12s. — Christian 
Truth, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 12mo. 6s.—Con- 
science, by the Rev. J. King, 12mo. 5s,— The Example 
of Christ, by the Rev. J. Bickersteth, 12mo. 3s,— Letters 
to a Dissenter; being an Abridgement of ‘« Essays on the 
Church,” 12mo. 1s. Gi. Lectures on the Diatessaron, by 
J. D. you 2d edition, 8vo, 12s,—Analecta He- 
braica, by C. W. H. Pauli, 8vo. 16s. — Moral Views of 
Commerce, Society, and Politics, by the Rev. O, Dewry, 
12mo. 6s.—T. V. Bone’s Precedents in Conveyancing, 
Vol. Il. 17s. —Clarke’s Day in May, f.cap, 4s. — Sketches 
and Essays, by W. Hazlitt. now first collected by his Son, 
12mo. 6s.— Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds, by P. B. 
St. John, 18mo. 2s, Gd. — Pearls of Great Price, by J. Col- 
lier, 18mo0, 2s. 6d. — Geraldine, and other Poems, by 
M. F. Tupper, post 8vo. 7s.—Jack Adams, the Mutineer, 
by Capt. Chamier, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





MBTEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
November. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 1 | From 34 to 5 40 to "2 
Friday «++» 2 voce H 29:28 
Saturday +» 3 45 29°42 
Sunday +. 4 51 | 2886 
Monday ++ 5 49 20°06 +e 
Tuesday ++ 6 47 2962 +> 
Wednesday 7 58 Wedd +e 

Winds, S, and S.W. 

Except the mornings of the 3d, 4th, and 6th, generally 
cloudy, with frequent showers of rain; distant thunder 
on the afternoon of the 4th. 

Rain fallen, 7625 of an inch, 

CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 
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Edmonton, 
Latitude: ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -- 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the Meteorological 
Society. September, 1838. 

‘Thermometer—Highest-+-+++++ 65°50 -+ the 5th. 

Lowest +++ 3150-- 2Qist, 
Mean-++seseess 5108125 
Barometer—Highest--++++++ 30-:26++ llth. 
Lowest - 29°02 «+ 6th. 
Mean --- 29°73583 
Number of days of rain, 14. 
Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°35. 
Winds.—8 North-East—1 East—2 South-East—3 South 

—6 South-West —4 West—2 North-West—4 North. 
General Observations. — Although there were 17 days 

which might be denominated fine, and the barometer was 

higher than since 1834, yet the mean temperature was 
lower than in any September since 1833, and the maxi- 
mum was the lowest during the last 15 years, The 
whole quantity of rain was greater than has fallen, in the 
corresponding month, since 1835, and more fell on the 

26th than on any one ~ since the 23d of August, 1836. 

Thunder was heard on the 7th, about 3 p.m. in the dis- 

tance. On the night of the 16th, about 8 o'clock, an 

incomplete luminous arch, of a silvery white colour, 

— in the south-western quarter of the heavens; 

the arch was formed of three distinct portions, the top of 

which was much flattened, and in breadth it did not 
exceed five degrees ; the outer edge of the western leg, 
and of the top part, was the most brilliant, while the 
innermost e of the eastern limb was the brightest. 
Before 9 o'clock the whole had disappeared, the western 
portion remaining the longest visible. Soon after, the 
whole of the north-western sky became highly illumi- 
nated by a pale yellow light, like that observed when the 
moon is rising; and, at about half-past 9, rays of white 
or light gray colour shot up, at intervals, to the height of 

40 and 50 degrees, accompanied by coruseations of much 

the same tint as that which prevailed in the north-west : 

these followed each other in quick succession, like clouds 
of smoke, and rose almost to the zenith, but did not 
continue long, and the whole became gradually fainter. 

After half-past 10 o’clock there was not an opportunity 

for the journalist to observe the aurora. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


'AMILIES and LITERARY CIRCLEs 


desirous of perusing the New Publications are j 

that the circulation of New ks for perusal, on the Fer 
Prussian and German Book Companies, a at Saunders and 
Otley’s extensive Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, en. 
sures a regular supply in the most distant provinces, ‘Sul 
scribers are assisted in the choice of New Works by the publica. 
tion of select Monthly Lists Legs sere and Foreign). k 
Societies and Literary Institutions throughout Great Britain are 
supplied on a similar plan, rendering the purchase of books 
unnecessary. 

Terms and particulars, as a single letter, on application (post 
paid) tos and Otley, Publish Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 





Messrs. Charles Knight ad Co. will publish, on the 20th instant 


the followin, 
ALMANACS AND YEAR-HOOKS FOR 139, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


u 
(THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extending 
th 


to 96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited 
the Manuf the Merch 





to the Trad » the 
Professional and Upper Classes generally. 1s. 
The British Working Man’s Almanac, con. 
reer oe pages ofa smaller size, furnishing Information of prac- 
tical Utility to those employed in Manufactures, Handicraft, or 
Agriculture. 3d. 
The Penny Sheet Almanac. 


The Companion to the Almanac; or, Year- 
Book of General Information, being the Twelfth Volume of the 
Series. 2s. 6d. 

With the British Almanac, bound in cloth, 4s. 

The Working Man’s Companion, containing 
Information especially calculated to advance the Intelligence and 
better the condition of the Manufacturing and Agricultural 
Classes, being the 5th Volume of the Series. 9d. 

With the British Working Man’s Almanac, bound in cloth and 
lettered, ls. 4d, 


The following will also be issued by Messrs. Knight and Co. 
Publishers to the “ Poor Law Commissioners.” 

The Unions’ and Parish Officers’ Sheet Al- 
manac, containing a complete List of the Unions, the Names of 
the Chairmen of the Boards of Guardians and Clerks, with an 
Abstract of the more Important Points of the various Acts of 
Parliament, and a variety of other Information, 1s. 

The Unions’ and Parish Officers’ Year-Book, 
embracing the same species of Information in greater Detail, and 
calculated to form a manent Book of Reference for all con- 
cerned in the Administration of the Poor Laws, 2s. 6d. 

With the British Almanac, sewed, 3s. 6d. 
Also in various bindings. 
22 Ludgate Street. 
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With the Almanacs, in November, price 2s. 6. 
HE SPORTING ALMANAC, 1839, 
neatly bound in an bellished and appropriate cover, 
and illustrated with Twelve splendid Engravings on Steel, by 
Beckwith. 





Illustrations. 

Skating—Coursing—the Chase—Otter Hunting—Salmon Fish- 
ing—Racing—Cricket—Sailing—the Stubble—Jack Fishing—the 
Battue—Wild Fow! Shooting. 

Contents. 

Monthly Register of Events. — Fast and Festivals; Births and 
Deaths of Eminent Sporting Characters; Anniversaries of extra- 
ag | Feats, &c. 

Monthly Sporting Register.—Times of all the fixed Races for 
the ensuing Year; Commencement and Termination of the 
various Sports; Regattas and Boat Races fixed, &c. 

Racing.—Winning Horses, Oct. 1, 1837, to Sept. 30, 1838. 

Hunting.—Packs of Hounds; their Owners ; Huntsman’s Name; 
Situation of the Kennels; Counties they Hunt; Days of the Week 
on which they Meet. 

Fishing.— Seasons for each Fish; Proper Baits; the Angle; Fly 

‘ishing. es 

Sailing-— Clubs; Regattas; Tide Table for all the Principal 
Ports in the United Kingdom. “i 

Legal Sportsman.—Laws of Racing; of Coursing; of Sailing; 
of Cricket, — 

The Dog.—Origin; various Species; Diseases; Remedies; Vul- 
gar Errors. 

‘The Horse.—Diseases; Remedies, &c. ? : 

Miscellaneous.— Obituary of Eminent Sporting Characters; 
Anecdotes; Recipes, &c. , 

Useful Information. — Tables of Stamps and Taxes; Caitle 
Fairs; Duties on Servants, Horses, Dogs, Game, and Carriages; 
Weights, Measures, &c. 

London: E, Churton, 26 Holles Street; and all Booksellers. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In afew days in 8vo. > of 

HE APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY © 

the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS; an inquiry, in which 

the received title of the Greek Epistle is vindicated against } he 
cavil of ob) ancient and modern, from Origen to Michaelis, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To **Q. Q.Q.” We have no letter signed ‘*R. B. R.” 
—that answered in our last, was, we presume, received b 
theproper person. One, under the signature of «* H. R. S.,” 
is on our table, the writer of which we would see, if en- 
abled by a real address. 

The ‘* Book of Beauty” has reached us too late for no- 
tice this week. 

The authors of «* But However,” are Messrs. H. Baylis 
and H. Mayhew: our conjecture last week was, therefore, 
erroneous. 

The busy season of learned and scientific meetings, 
having commenced, we are obliged to defer several sequels, 
and other articles intended for publication. 


chiefly upon grounds hitherto unnoticed ; comprising a compa- 
tative analysicef the style and structure of this Epistle, and ar 
undisputed Epistles of St. Paul, tending to throw light upon 
interpretation. ¥ 

, By THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER, D.D. 
Author of “ The Life of Bishop Jebb. 
London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





In a few days, price 12s. post 8 


NATURAL HISTORY of the 


T HE 


SPERM WHALE, with a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling 


Voyage. 
By THOMAS BEALE, | — 
Late Surgeon to the Kent and Sarah and Elizabeth, Sout 





Seamen. 
Joln Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 
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LAE TR A te 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
Inmedium 8vo. uniform with “ Byron's Works,"’ the ¢ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,” &c. 


URNS’S POEMS and SONGS, with a 
Biographical Notice, and a copious Glossary, price 2s, 6d, 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Is. 
— Lay of the Last Minstrel. 1s. 
— Marmion. ls. 2d. 
Crabbe’s Borough, a Poem. Is. 4d. 
Kirke White’s Poetical Works. Is. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 1s. 
Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the 
t 1s. 4d. 
eet first real people's editions we have seen, that combine high 
literary merit with a cheapness that places them within the reac 
we should say, of all who can wish for them, whilst their mechani- 
cal execution is such as to render them fit for any book-shelf 
where Mr. Murray’ ist Mr. Cadell’ 8, 0r Mr, Moxon’s single volume 
editions are d from the shop of Mr. Smith, 
of Fleet Street. »— Spectator, 

The elegance with which these works are brought out is a 
strong recommendation, and certainly, in point gage Tre they 
are not exceeded by any publication of the The works 
selected are of the highest order, and already eenanl with fame. 
Typography is exceedingly beautiful, and ‘the press appears to 
have been corrected with more than ordinary care.” —Allas, 

London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 








n royal 8vo. price 8s. - 
HE MA B INOGION; or, Ancient 
Romances of Wales. In the Original here from the 


Red Book of Hergest and other MSS 
Part I. Contetaiin “ a Lady of the Fountain,” with an Haglish 


Translati nd 
ransiation an LADY CHARLOTTE GUEST. 


To be followed by the remaining Tales, without interruption, 


until the whole series is completed. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, Llandovery: W. Rees. 





The Second Edition of 
RK JAMES’S ROBBER. 
« The best of Mr. James's romances.”—Spectator. 

“As full of the deepest interest, the sweetest philosophy. ad- 
mirable portraits of character, and gorgeous and powerful de- 
scriptions, as any book we have read for many years.”—Court 
Journal, 

“ Full of incident and adventure.”—Metrop. Conserv. Journal, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

In post 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 

ONGINUS on the SUBLIME ; 3 chiefly 
from the Text of Weiske; with a Life of Longinus, 
English Explanator. Ses ana neues Indexes. 
). B. HICKIE, LL.D. 
Head Maner of Hawkshead Grammar School. 


By the same Autho: 


Livy, Books I. to V. with ‘Notes, 8s. Gd. 


Also, nearly ready, 
Select Idylls of Theocritus. 


London: Longman, Orme, and | Co. 


Nos. 1 to 6 of Vol. I. ine 1. »-d or Vol. ul. of the New 
LONDON MEDICAL, GAZETTE : a 


Journal of Medicine and the Coll 1 Scien 

The Medical Gazette is continued weekly, and Seetahaes 
Courses of Lectures on Medical and Surgical Subjects — Original 
Essays—Curious or Instructive Cases—Critical Notices of Recent 
Works—Hospital Reports—Reports of the Proceedings of Learned 
Societies—Translations of Valuable Papers published abroad— 
Katracts from English and Foreign Journals—Useful Lists and 
Tables; such as Prices Current of Drugs, Bills of Mortality, 
Meteorological Journals, &c.—Editorial Articles on all the Pro- 
fessional Topics of the Day. The whole forming a complete 

Record of the Medical Sciences. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








THE NEW NUMBER O 
HE METR ROPOLITAN 
for November will contain the fo'lowing original Articles: 
1. The Note-Book of an Irish) & A Secetiention. By Wash- 
i) No. 10. Peter ing Bro 
Base 9. The Courtier of ~ oo 1 
tthe Exiled Trouba-| —— Il. Mrs 
ur. 
3. Habits and Opinions of ne 10. Mems. in the Mediterranean. 
Poets Milton and Thom n.| By Launcelot Lamprey. 
4. goat Love. By the O'Hara! 11. Deception: a Tale. By Mrs. 


y- — 
5A Tale of the oo jig. enice, By Richard 
6. The Brothers. By Mrs. Abdy.| witt 
1. Shakspere’s Fancies, No. 4. 13. Memoirs of a Cadet, 
Portia and Joanna Baillie.| 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public pasa Conduit Street, 


LIBRARY A pony FATHERS. 


sadulnen 
J WE CATECHETICA L LECTURES of 
8. CYRIL of JERUSALEM. 


Next week will be published, 
Price to Subscribers, 7s.; to Non-Subscribers, 9s. 


The Confessions of S. Augustine. 





Also, 
Price to Subscribers, 78.3 to Non-Subscribers, 9s. 
S. Augustini Confessiones, 


Ad fidem Codd, Oxon. recensite et ex on Augusting i illustrate. 
Oxford; J. H. Parker; J. , G., and F. Rivington, London, 





HE LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Principal of he ro India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo. Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 
y the same Author. 
2 vols, Vortraits, 128. 


The Life of Archbishop Laud. 
By the same Author. 
Portrait, 6s, 


The Life of Wiclif. 


By the same Author. 
Portrait. 6s. 


History of the Reformed Religion in France. 
By Edward Smedley, M.A. 
Late nae 2 Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
vols. with 14 Portraits, 18s. 


The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Reve- 


lation with itself and with Human Reason. 
By Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D, 
Warden of New College, Oxford, 


History of the Church in Scotland. 
By the Right Rev. M, Russell, D.D. 
Bishop of Glasgow, and Author of * The Connexion of Sacred 
and Profane History.” 
2 vols. Portraits, 12s, 


Scripture Biography. 
y RK. W. Evans, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity Ca College, apy pee ode and Author of 
mee of Valehead,”” 
‘ols. 12s. 


Biography of the Early Church. 
By the same Author. 
First Series. 63. 
(The concluding Series is in the press.) 
These Works form the Contents of “* The ‘Theological Library,” 
as far as published 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ne and Waterloo Place. 


8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 9. 


R. BENTLEY has just published the 
FOLLOWING new WORKS, 


Oliver Twist. 
By “ Boz.” 
Complete in 3 vols. small 8vo. price 25s. bound, embellished with 
‘T'wenty-four Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


Fraser’s Winter J omen (Tatar) from 
Constantinople to Tehran. 


With Travels through Persia, Khorasan, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


II. 
Melton de Mowbray ; or, the Banker's Son. 


A Novel. 8 vols. 


IV. 
BENTLEY’S Bet ef peemany OF POPULAR 
DERN LITER 
Uniform with « The Standard 3 Novels. a 
The First Volume, now ready, contains 
Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the West. 
Complete with Fifteen Engravings, price 6s. 
The Second Volume will contain 
Washington — ** Astoria,” 


Captain Conolly’s Journey to the North of 


India, 
Overland from England by way of Persia. 
New edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries 
lying between England and the East Indies, by Arrowsmith, and 
other Plates. 2 vols. Bvo. 


vi. 
Sam Slick’s Sayings and Doings ; 
Or, the Clockmaker. 
First and Second Series, 
New and ill d edition lete in 2 vols. price 21s. bound, 
Kither Series may also be had separately, in 1 vol, price lus, 6d, 





THE NEW VOLUME OF « TE STANDARD NOVELS,” 
Containin 


Miss Edgeworth’s ‘* Helen.” 
Complete for Six Shillings, 
The succeeding volume of this Series will comprise 
Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s * Last Days of 
Pompeii.” 


Also, in a few days, 


VIII. 
An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its 


Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India. 
B Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone, 
Resident at the Court of Poonah, and Envoy to the 
ing of Caubul. 
A new and revised edition, with the latest Particulars. 
2 vols. vo. with Map and Plates. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





. JAMESON’S NEW WOR 
INTER. STUDIES and ‘SUMMER 
RAMBLES in CANADA, will be published on the 


25th instant. 
Also, now ready. 
Ada; aTale. By Camilla Needham. 1 vol. 
Tranquil Hours. By Mrs. E. Thomas. 1 vol. 
The Lost Evidence. By Miss Burdon, 3 vols. 
Alice; or, the Mysteries. New edition. By 


Sir ag Bulwer, 8 vols, 
Lodge's Peerage, with the Arms and 
new oh 
The Lady of Lyons. Sixth edition, price 
2s. 6 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit it Bezeet, & Hanover Square. 


UNIFORM WITH « es CHIL D'S FA FAIRY LIBRARY.” 
In 2 vols. price 5s. clot 

HE ADVENTURES of. ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, ill d with Engravings, from 
Designs by G. A nsgg yr po 

Iso, in 6 vols. price 15s, or 2s, Gd. each, 
The Child's Fairy Library, with 600 Illus. 
trations. 

London: Joseph Thomas; Tegg; and Simpkin and Co. 
P°? EMS from the SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, 

ing’s College, Cambridge. 

Lately published, 
Frithiof ; a Norwegian Story, 6s. 6d. 

* One of the most striking productions of this kind, is Mr, La- 
tham’s translation of Tegner's legend of Frithiof.—Monthly Chro- 
nicle, 

“« Free, animated, and poetical.”"—Spectator, 

“« True to the spirit of the original,”—Atlas. 


Axel. 2s. 6d. 








Fellow of 





8vo. Vol. I. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, JOHN Earl at CHATHAM. 
In the Press, 
Vol. II. The Work will be completed in 4 Vols, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Portraits, &c. Vols. post 8vo. 


EMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE 
By h his SONS, 
John Mars Albemarle Street. 





MR. wat TER DEubY’ 8 WORKS. 
0. boards, price 6s. 6d. 


RACTICAL REMARKS on the DIS. 
EASES of ‘she SKIN, on — (External Signs of Dis. 
order, and on the during Infancy 
and Childhood. 
“ = uch useful information conveyed in very few words,”— 
Lane 
“ ‘Me. Deudy has drawn from his opportunities, as surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary for Children, valuable materials, &c."— 
British oa Foreign Medical Review. 

The Book of the Nursery; Precepts for the 
aul of Infants, and for the Prevention and Domestic 
Treatment of the Diseases incidental to Childhood. 

“ Mr, Deudy has done valuable service to the rising genera- 
tion. "—Literary Gazette, 

* All should study this book and instal it in their nurseries.”— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Phenomena of Dreams and Transient 
Illusions. 

« There is a great deal of a learning and acute 
investigation in this elegant little treatise.” 

Ae very amusing book, full of materials,” &c, — Medical 
jazetie, 








Price 3s. 64. boards, 
NEW PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER; containing Grammatical Exercises, easy 
etters, short Stories, easy Poems, Historical Sketches, Dialogues, 
and Idiomatical Phrases. 
By the Rev. J. G. TIARKS, Ph. Dr. 

The stories are calculated to promote religion and morality by 
the impression which they cannot fail to make; and whilst this 
little volume consults the wants of the beginner, it leads progres- 
sively tosuch a knowledge of the German language, which will 
—_ — student toread ap perpen work ormes with facility. 

k and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, North Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Price 1s. 6d, 
YHE REFORMATION a DIRECT GIFT 
of pe ag LA . Sermon, preached in St, Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, on Monday, O: 1888, aes the First Day of the Lord 
Bishop of London's T. riewnla il ie 
By G CROLY Y, LL.D. 

Rector of oe Sao Walbrook, London. 

James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 
ERALDINE; a Sequel to Coleridge’ s 


«« Christabel,’ vand other Poems. 
By MARTIN ee TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 


By the same Author, 
edition, just published, ‘neice 6s. 
Proverbial 1 Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts. 
** We do not hesitate to say, that there is more at once of pra 
tical wisdom and poetic feeling in the small volume under con: 
—_ than 1 degenerate press has given birth to for years.” 
—Critica 


Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City. 





720 


MISS MITFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 
Price Two Guineas, 


INDENS’ TABLEAUX for 1839. 
A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the Womanly 


Virtues. 

%_% Encouraged by the success of the former volumes of this 
splendid work, no expense woes been spared to render the present 
worthy of its t the sugg: ae the Editor new 
ground has been taken, nf the Proprietors flatter themselves 
peo their Annual will maintain its former high rank for beauty 

of engraving, sterling interest in its literature, and magnificence 
in its iecoralive 7 Tt. 
ndia Proofs, price 37. 3s. 


“Tae Tilt, Fleet Street. 








DR. KEITH'S NEW WORK. 


4th Thousand, in 12mo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


EMONSTRATIONS of the TRUTH of 


the cneeree RELIGION. 
By the Rev, A, KEITH, D.D. 


By the same Author, 


19th edition, 12mo, 7s, with Plates, of 


Evidence of Prophecy. 
Cheap edition, 1s. 6d. 


Signs of the Times. 


6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6 





Price 21s. bound in morocco elegant; or India proofs, royal 8vo. 
price 2/. 12s, 6d. 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1839. 
ted by THOMAS foe ape N, Esq. 
natn 7 « First I 
The Proprietors believe that a very 
of“ The Oriental Annual,” in every respect, will - found in the 
A ae of the Editor has been made, and the 
in a first-rate style, from Drawings by Stan- 
am wick, and Dibdin, after original and recent 








to conten the public against an imitation of this po- 
3 Annual, got up by certain parties who have obtained pos- 
session of sketches made many years ago by the late Mr. Daniell. 
The adoption of their title, as closely as the law will allow, 
obliges them to give this notice. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Published by —— and Darton, Gracechurch aac in 1 vol. 


A 


f.cap 8vo. cloth lettered, price 4s 


DAY in MAY. 
in Six Books. 
By THOMAS CLARKE. 


A Poem, 





MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


W INTER STUDIES and SUMMER 
"Dy peaeene. 


Shakspere’s 8 ‘Female Characters. 
Edition. 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
Visits at Home and Abroad. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Price 8s. in cloth, lettered, the Fourth Volume of 


ILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS, 
and of SCOTLAND. 
hese tales are intensely interesting.” — Manchester Advertiser. 
“ “uWe should like to see it in every onuge in the land, north 
and south of the T'weed.”—Liverpool Stan 

Published for behoof of the Widow of John Mackay Wilson, 
Berwick, by John Sutherland, Edinburgh ; and sold by R. Groom. 

bridge, London, and John Cumming, Dublin. 


Of whom also may be had, 


The preceding Volumes, price 8s. each, in 
loth. 





In post 8vo. price 6s. embellished with Plates and Woodcuts, 


bale yo Tf Ee on GEOLOGY. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S 
Professor G Geology 2 rey 's oer London; author of 
“AG eal: 





- &c. 
One of | the most generally and ee cealls useful books ever 
imivabl digest of geological knowledge.”—Edinburgh 


Advertise 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker and Co. and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 


bd man 








royal 18mo. cloth boards, price 2s. 
RENCH EXTRACTS for BEGINNERS, 


with References to Hallard’s Grammar, and a Voca- 


w| F. A. WOLSKY, 
Teacher, High School, Gi 
Glasgow: John Symington and Company. Louden: Whittaker 
o., and Simpkin and Co. 


bulary. 


: Whyteand Co. London: Daten and Co, 





To be had at all the Libraries. 


7s NEW NOVELS JUST PUB. 


LISHED. 
Gurney Married ; 


A Sequel to * Gilbert Gurney. s 
By Theodore = Esq. 3 vols. 


Jack pony the Mutineer. 


By Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
The Heir of Selwood ; 
Or, Three Epochs of a Life. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
Ella; or, the Emperor’s Son. 


By the Hon, Mrs. Lambert. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
Duty and Inclination. 
Edited by Miss Landon. 3 vols. 


Just re 


The Only Daughter ; t Domestic Story. 
Edited by the poe of « The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





N 


E W w oO R 
NOW READY. 


K 


I. 
Excursions into the Mountains of Ronda 


With Sketch 


and Grenada. 
of the Inhabi gg South 
By Capt. C. R. Scot 
Author of «« Travels in E, 
2 vols, 8vo. — 





llustrations. 


of Spain. 


pt cad Candia,” &c. 


Lord Lindsay’s Letters on the Holy Land. 


New edition, revised, 2 vols. with Plates, 24s. bound. 


Tilustrat 


Dr. Vershen’s 


Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


New joe 6s. cloth letter®d, 
INTER EV NINGS; or, Tales of 
ravellers. 
Author of « English Stories,” * Gelogneal 8 
ia os,” i . 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Secon yo 





Ee 
Abridged from Mr. es Works on the Ear, Eye, &c. 


THE PRESERVATION of HEARING; 
with Remarks on Deafness, and other Diseases of the ae 
Containing an Account of the best Instruments for assisti 
Hearing, including the Acoustic Chair, &c. Price ls. ™ 
+ The Preservation of Sight, with Remarks 
_ open at bewing the in &c.; Advice how to 
joose Spectacles; and shew t 
ot pec is a 24 e injurious effects of smaji 
3. The Preservation. of Health in Infancy, 
—— += seg ge i shewing the best Means of Prolong. 
ing Life, and Prom 
anred cloth boards ng Human Happiness. 2d edition, price 
ondon: H. shaw, 356 Strand. Edinburgh: Bel 
Bradfute. Dublin: Curry an and C on oe 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


I. 
In post 8vo. -_er 
ICK on DIE and “REGIMEN, 
Physical, BL, and Moral. 
“ Sounder advice could hardly be given.”—Literary Gaxet(e, 


Ir 
In 18mo. cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. 
Devotional Exercises for the Communion. 
By the Rev. Frederick A. A. Gonthier. 
With a Life of the Author. 


Ill. 
In 18mo. embossed cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 
The Juvenile Sketch-Book ; 
A Gift for Good Scholars. 
By A. M. Hartley, 
Teacher of Rlocution, ory - “€ The Oratorical 


“ The editor has fulfillea his sah mest admirably.”—Dudlin 
Advertiser. 
Glasgow : John Symington and Co, London: Whittaker 
and Co. 





In 8vo. URE 10s. 6d, in boards, the 2d edition of 
ECTURES on the PROPHETICAL 
BA, of the CHURCH, viewed relatively to Roman- 
ism and Popular Protestantism 
By N HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, 


xford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 








ed in a Series of Letters between the most D 


Men of the T’ ime. Now first published t from the Originals, 


With Notes, and an I 





on the C 
and of his Th imes. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


IV. 
Crotchets in the Air. 
By the Author of “ Paul Pry.” 
un: 


of Cromwell 


VO. 58. . 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





A”. 


MANAC de GO 


THA, 


Bi joux. ‘Almanac, fiir das Jahr 1839. 


All the German Annuals have arriv: 


ived. 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 





ECTURES E) 
he wager oe FO or the Hist 
Jesus Christ, veer ay om the Four 


n 8vo. price 12¢. 2d edition, 


ospels, in t 





«HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN. 


NICA, a publication well worth your having.” 
Wilberforce's Letter to Bitt.—Life, vol. iii. p. 14. 
8vo. with fourteen plates, price 6s. 


TREATISE on the MICROSCOPE, 
an. oft ie Rael the ee. Besa that head in the current 
DAVID, BREWSTER, LL.D, F.R.S. 
Cunipeniinnl Member of the Roya! Institute of France, &c. &c, 

Adam and Charles Biack, Edinburgh. 








vol. 8vo. pri 
OLITICAL DISCOURSES. 
GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. 
aot College, Cambridge. 
Subjects of the Discourses, 
1. On What is Government Founded ? 


Lately pote by the same Auth 
An Essay on the Distribution. “of Wealth, 
vo. 128. 
A Di 
Adam anac 


uisition on Government, 12mo. 4s. 
rles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London, 





Diatessaron; or, the 
Jesus Christ, compiled from the Four Gospels, according to the 
With Dr. Blayney’s References to other 
Parts of Scripture, and various Readings from the most 


Authorised Version. 


Paraphr: 


ases. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Principal of Magdalene Hall. 
Also, in 8vo. Histo 5s. 


JG 


PLANATORY of the 


of our Lord and Saviour 


he Form ofa 


arr. 
By JOHN. ‘DAVID MACBRIDE, D.C.L. 


listory of Our Lord 


Rev. S Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, BIl 1. 4s. in cloth boards, 
T HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 
, Old a= — Testaments, anvinged in Historical and 
Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
a as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for an Tee 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW 
precy of Durham, and Vicar mal fiembaeten, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. hy Churchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. 
*,* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
3!. 16g. in boards; or the Old and New Testament separately. 





In small EVOL 6s. 6d. boards, a new edition, enlarged, of 


[se LUNTARY SYSTEM. In 
Letters. 
the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND. 


B 
Printed for J., G2 and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





SALLUST, WITH ag NOTES, BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLO 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. oe the a edition, with Emendations 


NHE BELLUM ‘CATILINARIUM of 
SALLUST, and Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline, 
With oe mina a ae Introduction; together with the 
jum urthinum of Sa! 
_ = By the Rev. W. "TROLLOPE, M.A. notte 
Printed for I é. sper F.R St. Paul's ¢ 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








+) and F, Rivington, London. 





CAMPBELL'S POEMS, eerpoam WITH “ ROGERS'S 
In 1 vol. ane by ee from a by Turner, 
(Proofs, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


ce 20s. boards 


CAMPBELL. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





ROGERS'S POEMS AND ate WITH THE 


In 2 vols. 4to, illustrated with the wigiedl Proofs from Turner 


ORIGINAL PRO 


and Stothard, taken off before the Vignettes in the 8vo. edition, 


Pri 


By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
rice 42. 4s, morocco, gilt edges; India pa 
Each Volume may be had separately, 


iw oxon, Dover Street. 


Ss. 
r, Gl. 63, 





In 8yo0. 

COLLE 
LITURGIES used in the Christian Church, 

bration of the Holy Eucharist, particularly the Ancient. 


a Dissertation u: them 
Poy 7 THOMAS BRETT, LL.D. 
Reprinted verbatim from the edition of 17 
*¢ No man can serious] use the writings of Brett, relative 
to the eng of the Primitive Churches, without being = 
ressed with the impertines of the subject.”—Holden on Tra 


Pp 
tion, — Rivingt 
M.-H beresos.scmat Dearden. 


ir ia nem 
SECTION. of the PRINCIPAL 
in the Cele- 
With 


Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, v= 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester opt a! the said County iva 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Num 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish erpaint Geo 
eae uare,in the County aforesaid, at the LITERARY Bridge 

FICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo ridge, 








Strand, in thé said County, on Saturday, November 10th, 1688, 





